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TWO CITY GIRLS 
IN A SOD HOUSE. 


BY L. E. M. SMITH. 





E had been two very dis- 
couraged young women 
struggling for a living in 
a large city. But now, as 
we were approaching the 
end of along journey that 
was to introduce us to life 
in the Western wilds, we 
werea very hopeful couple, 
my friend and I. Brother John had been out 

West on a claim for some little time, and we 
were going to live in his sod shanty until we got 

settled on some claims of our own. 

Now we had reached our destination, a little 
town twenty miles from my brother’s claim. 
John had promised to meet us at the depot, but 
as we steamed up alongside the wooden platform 
upon which were collected the usual crowd of 
staring masculines, we were disappointed at not 
seeing him. One rough-looking Westerner at- 
tracted our attention by the intense interest and 
look of expectancy with which he gazed at the 
different windows of the approaching train. ‘‘A 
cowboy!” we exclaimed in trembling awe. This 
man was booted to the knee, above which were 
pants of a prevailing yellow hue, patched in va- 
rious colors and places; then came an old, yellow- 
ish-streaked coat that hitched up in the back; a 
red, sun-browned face, half enclosed in a fringe 
of hay-colored whiskers extending under the 
chin from ear to ear, and atop of all this and a 
head of long, sunburned hair, was an old, faded 
felt hat (also yellow-hued) with a band of dried 
rattlesnake skia around its crown. When we got 
off the train we almost ran into this hay-colored 
apparition, who was now grinning from ear to 
ear, revealing, as he did so, arow Of teeth that I 
immediately recognized as having been formerly 
in Brother John’s possession. 

‘“‘Why! don’t you know me?” this sun-mel- 
lowed individual exclaimed as we were affright- 
edly pushing past him. And it was John’s voice 
that spoke. He had left his home a smooth-faced, 
pale, studious-looking youth of twenty-one, and 
this outlandish-looking person, with the bronzed 
and whiskered face, appeared at least thirty years 
old. He was so great a surprise to me that I 
was unable to control the laughter excited by 
his funny appearance. Then when he had hurried 
us into the waiting-room, scandalized, no doubt, 
by my undignified behavior, my laughter broke 
out anew every time I looked at him. 




















Finally he stopped grinning and asked me 
what I was laughing at. Didn’t he look all 


had ferreted us out and were turned towards the 
hotel from all parts of the street. Then, too, a 


right? he asked. Hadn’t he dressed up in his walking-match seemed suddenly to have been in- 


Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes and didn’t he feel 
uncomfortable enough on account of it all with- 


| 


out being laughed at? I could only break out | 
| the rather steady procession of men that passed 


afresh and point at his whiskers. Then he so- 
bered me by saying ina prophetic tone: 

‘‘Just wait until you have been out here a year 
and see how you will look!”’ 


Was it possible that the wild West could work | 


such wonders with me, too! Involuntarily I 
glanced at the receding train which,I suddenly 
remembered, could not take me back to the city. 

The first thing John did was to walk us girls 
down the main street of the 
notary’s office, where I made my declaratory 
statement and filed on some land that John had 
already picked out for me next to hisown. How 
strange it seemed for us girls to be walking 
along so unabashed with this rough-looking man. 
I must confess that I felt rather ashamed of being 
seen with him, and my friend—well, she looked 
very disheartened. The storekeepers of the 
town all seemed to be stationed in their door- 
ways and stared at us very hard. I thought it 
was on account of my brother’s appearance, but 
then we met others that looked just like him, 
and they, too, did a lot of staring. John seemed 
considerably embarrassed by the attention we 
attracted, and hurried us from the notary’s office 
to the hotel, where, in the seclusion of the hotel 
parlor, we expected to escape from the stare of 
the community. Through the open door-way 
leading into the back room we noticed a man 
hurriedly setting the table and laying plates for 
three persons. Evidently, through some occult 
influence he had learned that there were three 
exceedingly hungry persons in town. He was 
the hotel keeper. The parlor was a rather hope- 
less looking place, with its bare floor and scant 
furnishing. We girls took possession of the two 
solitary chairs that also seemed glaring at us, so 
vivid was their yellow coloring. John content- 
edly settled on the edge of the counter with his 
boots dangling in mid-air. The only other article 
of furniture was a sink, in which were a dissatis- 
fied looking tin basin and a bucket of water. 
Over the bucket hung a small looking-glass and 
acomb secured toa long string. I ventured to 
look in the glassand started back in terror at the 
visage reflected therein. Was my brother’s 
prophecy already beginning to come true? 

After eating supper we went outside on the 
wooden walk and naturally took to some barrels 
for seats. We did not long remainthere. We 
soon became conscious that the eyes of the town 


little town to a | 








augurated, and, strange to say, the route lay 
past our hotel door. Inside again, we felt less 
like curiosities, but were still embarrassed by 


and repassed the door, glancing in timidly as 
they went by. Several regular boarders of the 
hotel started to come in, but their courage gave 
way and they sheepishly backed out. My brother, 
all doubled up on the counter, was joined anon 
by our host, who proved a very friendly and 
talkative man. He seemed very much interested 
in us would-be pioneers. He remarked that he 
would enjoy looking in at us a week hence, when 
we were settled in my brother’s sod-house; and 
he winked at John, and laughed in a very exas- 
perating, if not sinister manner, we thought. 
And he frightened us, too, by telling us about 
the monstrous mosquitoes we would have to con- 
tend with on the prairie, and asked whether we 
were supplied with mosquito bars. No, we were 
not, for John had not mentioned mosquitoes in 
any of those enthusiastic letters. Perhaps he 
had been keeping those mosquitoes in reserve 
fora surprise. My friend and I exchanged ap- 
prehensive glances. 

How Mr. Payne laughed at our florid concep- 
tion of life onaclaim. He said something about 
twisted hay and crying one’s eyes out, but we did 
not understand what connection there was be- 
tween eyes and hay, and did not pay much at- 
tention anyhow, for he seemed to be talking for 
the sake of hearing his own voice. 

About nine o’clock Mrs. Payne asked whether 
we would like to retire for the night. We gave 
affirmative answers, but wondered where the bed- 
rooms came in. Besides this front room and the 
back apartment, which latter was dining-room 
and kitchen combined, we saw no clue (except it 
might be a solitary door ina board partition in 
the kitchen) that could lead to the discovery of 
the bed-rooms that would be required for the ac- 
commodation of hotel guests. But Mrs. Payne, 
with great assurance, laid hold of this possibility, 
and we immediately found ourselves in a little 
room that was hung about with wearing apparel 
and crowded with the bed and a chest of draw- 
ers, which articles comprised the furniture. A 
moment after entering the room we looked 
around for Mrs. Payne, but she had mysteriously 
vanisked. 

We could not get to sleep very soon for various 
reasons, one of which was that a large propor- 
tion of the before-mentioned timid public, which 
was evidently heavily booted and very loqua- 
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cious, was coming and going in the room | 
we had just vacated. Then, too, there was 
the yind of heavy breathing, that seem- 
ed to be in the same room with us. It} 


Finally the boots no long- 
the 


was quite mysterious. 


er asserted themselves, and voices thinned 


out. Apparently, the owners of most of these 
articles had left the hotel, while those that re- 
mained were accommodated with beds on the 


floors of both parlor and kitchen. A succession 
of dull 


floor were the next 


thuds of heavy boots dropped on the bare 
sounds we heard, and then, 
in a surprisingly short time after, a chorus of 
last sounds, wafted 
the vartition 
room, proclaimed that night—though not its si- 
had settled on this little Western town. 


irls had gotten into an irrepres- 


snores in all keys. ‘hese 


rather sonorously over into our 


ence 


Naturally, we g 


sible fit of giggling, which we were trying to 
smother under the bed clothes. While thus 
agitated e became conscious of a continuous 


rattling of stove lids proceeding from the cook- 
stove just on the other side of the partition. 
\fter a most unexplainable prolonyation of this 
noise, which seemed to have been made to at- 
tract our attention, a timid voice from the vicin- 
bed 


asleep, and could he (the rattler) ‘‘come through 


ity of the stove asked if we were in and 


now.” We were nonplussed at first, but quickly 
throwing aside all stiff formalities to which city 
life had habituated us, we replied that we were 
and that 
subdued 


‘“‘in bed and asleep,” he could come 
And the host rapidly 
passed through our room, squeezing past the bed 


through. now 


and disappearing behind a calico curtain that 
had concealed the existence of a small compart- 





ment large enough to hold a bed, from whence 
had proceeded that heavy breathing. 

Karly next morning we expected a neighbor- 
ing settler with a team to take us to John’s 
claim, but he did not arrive until lateron. At 
the ringing of the dinner bell outside the hotel 
door a crowd of regular boarders from different 
parts of town poured into the house and each 
man took his turn at the basin, the towel, and 
the comb that could not get away. We girls and 
John ate at oneof the long tables with the board- 
ers and perceived that we were not the most em- 
barrassed ones at the table. It was a source of 
wonder to us that these hearty men ate so little; 
our appetites were prodigious in comparison. 
And so great an array of modest, down-cast eyes 
was surely never seen outside of a nunnery. One 
timid young man (whose mishap we pretended 
not to see) no sooner began cutting up his meat 
than away the whole piece flew to the other end 
of the room, where the catcher of the establish- 
ment, a large dog, caught it ‘‘on the fly.”’ After 
that he did not venture to wrestle with a second 
piece of meat, and we were sorry, for the big dog 
in thecorner looked hungry. 

Between twelve and one o'clock we got started 
for our new home. Two large trunks with car- 
pet strapped on top filled up half the wagon. A 
third trunk had to be left behind until called 
we or the trunks 
were to occupy the sod-house. We innocently 
replied that trunks did not take up much room, 
at which he smiled to himself but kept his own 
counsel. Whata ride that was tous city girls! 
The air alone, so pure and fresh, was perfectly 
exhilirating, and we found ourselves drinking it 
in as though it were nectar. 


for. John asked us whether 


Though awe-inspired and almost overpowered 
by the strangeness and immensity of the bound- 
less views of earth and sky, our thoughts and 
feelings expanded under the influence of such 
boundlessness, and our spirits rose fortissimo. 
During the whole ride, which occupied from one 
to seven o’clock, we were inhaling the sweet 
fragrance of wild roses and other flowers with 
which the twenty miles of prairie was carpeted. 
We were almost wild with the exuberance of our 
spirits. 
and scene. Most of the time we were running or 
walking alongside the wagon, singing and shout- 
ing and picking handfuls of pink roses from the 
most delicate to the deepest shade of pink, and 
flowers of blue and yellow and purple, all of which 
were ever enticing us on to our new life. Our 
serious-looking neighbor smiled amusedly at our 
unsophisticated enthusiasm,thinking, nodoubt, as 





There was no end to the delightful sur- | 
prises teeming for us in earth and air, and sky 





did Mr. Payne, that our coleur- 
de-rose view of the wilds would 
soon enough give way to the 
less poetically colored realities 
of “rustling.”” When we got 
tired of walking, we hung on 
to the hind end of the wagon, 
and that was a de lightful ex- 
perience, and so exciting! par- 
ticularly when the old settler 
mischievously whipped up the 
horses and we were compelled 
to let go of the wagon just be- 
cause—I believe it was because 
our feet had ceased to have any 
connection with the ground 
which was flying from under 
them. At any rate, we were 
surprised, all of a sudden, to 
find ourselves standing all 
alone on the prairie, and the 
wagon far, far away. We won- 
dered (that is, before we were 
shaken off) how during all 
these years we had ever man- 
aged to exist without this great addition to life’s 
enjoyment— this simple and inexpensive pleas- 
ure! Little do city girls know how much they 
miss by not being country girls. 

Towards evening we came in view of a little 
heap of dirt, which, as we drew nearer, appeared 
l.ke an exaggerated ant-hill. This, my brother 
with considerable pride pointed out as his house. 
When we got to it we gazed in wonder at the 
straw-capped pile of dirt with its little square 
window and low door of rough boards. And how 
we admired its picturesque appearance, caused 
by the grasses and flowers that grew here and 
there on the sod walls. 

*‘So that isasod-house!” ‘So that queer-look- 
ing thing is to be our home!” were some of the 
exclamations with which we tried to realize the 
character of this strange object before us. 
‘*What an outlandish looking place!” And again 
our laughter, long continued, filled the air. 

At any rate we had begun our introduction to 
the wilds with anything but feelings of melan- 
choly. Everything thus far, from the time we 
had stepped off the car until we had confronted 
this dark reality, had only been conducive 
to mirthfulness and exuberance of spirits. John 
proudly threw open the door of his house and 
revealed to our curious gaze the interior, which 
looked to us like a stable without the horses. 
The reality surpassed our highest expectations. 
“And we, human beings, are going to live in 
that place!’ This time we did not know whether 
we wanted to laugh or cry. John seized a hoe and 
tried to make the interior look more presentable. 
He hoed out a mixture of hay and dirt,—and 
called it sweeping. While he was hoeing, his 
head hit against and set to swinging what looked 
to our still imaginative eyes (for we had not 
yet descended to terra firma) achandelier, but 
which proved on closer acquaintance to be a lan- 
tern hung from a twig in the ceiling. 

‘“*Well,” said John, leaning on his hoe beside a 
big mound of earth which he had succeeded in 
coaxing out of the house, and looking at us some- 
what puzzled, not to say uneasily, ‘‘Aren’t you 
girls going to get off that wagon and stay awhile, 
or” looking at us suspiciously, ‘‘do you intend go- 
ing back to town and taking the first train East?” 

Poor John! He must have been afraid that we 
were going to desert him and leave him alone 
again to the cheerlessness and discomforts of his 
sod shanty. 

‘*No, John,” said I reassuringly, as I prepared 
to descend from my height, ‘you have a lovely 
home, and we are going to stay a long while!” 
Then coming to the earth with quite a shock, I 
approached the door and, cautiously poking my 
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head into the house so as to take in the reality 
gradually and in small doses, suddenly drew it 
out again, involuntarily exclaiming: ‘‘Ugh! it 
smells just like a cellar!” 

‘““‘Why, you just said it was a nice house,” said 
John, looking somewhat ruffled. 

“Well, it is, John, just like an ice-house;” 
then, sotto voce, ‘‘or a dungeon, either.” 

Poor Jeanette! Ever since her first glimpse of 
the sod-house interior she had lost her exuber- 
ance of spirits, and was now looking quite pale 
and dejected. 

Our neighbor helped with the trunks, and 
then, with a last pitying glance at us girls, drove 
slowly away toward the setting sun. Outlined 
against the sunset sky could be seen the red roof 
of his house some three miles distance. He was 
our nearest neighbor! Besides this house there 
were no other signs of habitation. From horizon 
to horizon all was rolling prairie, except to the 
north of John’s claim, where were miles of sand 
hills, and beyond these, a long line of misty blue 
hills marking the horizon. It really seemed as 
though we had been dropped down in the midst 
of a new, undiscovered world of which we were 
the only inhabitants. While absorbed in our 
surroundings we were suddenly startled by most 
peculiar noises that seemed to come from a rye 
field near by. It sounded as though a lunatic 
asylum was concealed under cover of that waving 
rye, such wild, crazy cachinnations issued there- 
from. Then, at regular intervals, in full, reson- 
ant tones, with an emphasis and a dwelling on 
each note, was rendered the alto of the first three 
notes of ‘‘Home Again.’ It seemed to proceed 
from out of the ground all around us, as though 
the earth itself were the musical instrument 
through which these rich, impressive tones were 
reverberating. 

At the first outbreak in the rye field, we ex- 
claimed in terror, ‘‘Oh, what is that?’ and John, 
laughing at our ignorance, told usit was ‘‘prairie 
chickens.”” But when the old, familiar song, so 
soothingly though mysteriously rumbled around 
us, we were charmed and wondered whether the 
earth were a great music box. However, John 
informed us that this, too, was prairie chickens. 
But these were not the only sounds we heard; 
presently the prairie seemed alive with a variety 
of peculiar noises made by numerous feathered 
creatures, none of which were to be seen; they 
were all hidden away in the grasses. Indeed, 
did this seem a haunted and uncanny world, with 
all this hubbub and nothing apparently to pro- 
duce it. 

“Just wait,’’ said John, seeing how nervous we 
were getting; ‘‘wait until you hear the wolves.” 

“Oh, no, we won't wait; let’s run into 
the house!” we exclaimed, becoming fearfully 
wrought up. 

‘*Yes, do let’s,and see whether you can find a 
place for your trunks,” said John. He went in 
ahead of us and we were following, when we per- 
ceived with horror that he was engaged in kill- 
ing asnake that was about to glide across the 
floor from under the bed. Of course there was 
considerable screaming on our part, but John 
laughed and said that was nothing, that he 
sometimes found asnake in the bed when he was 
about to get in it for the night. Now, we were 
afraid to go in the house and decided that we 
would invent some new way of sleeping; that it 
would never do to go to bed. But John, who 
perceived that he had put more than one foot in 
it, tried to smooth over matters by telling us 
that the snakes were harmless; that they were 
about as afraid of us as we were of them, and as 
we would both run from each other there was no 
danger of a collision; that we would get used to 
them, and perhaps finally appreciate them. 

We found no place where either of the two 
trunks would fit in the room, which was only 10x 
10 feet in size and was already crowded with its 





present contents. John smiled, saying, ‘‘I told 
you so. You will have to keep them outside, you 
see. Good thing they are zinc-covered.”’ 

‘“T’ll get supper to-night,” said he, ‘‘for you'll 
have to learn how to use twisted hay.” 

‘*Twisted hay!’’ I echoed; ‘‘Why, what is that 
for?” 

‘For fuel,” he replied. 

‘*Why, don’t you have wood to burn?” 

‘“‘No, indeed,” said he; then added sarcastic- 
ally: ‘*You don’t see many forests growing here- 
abouts, do you ?”’ 

“Of course I don’t; this is prairie.” 

‘Well, Lizzie, that is why we have nothing 
but hay for fuel.” Then taking upa big bunch 
of hay from a large pile at hand, he said: ‘‘You 
will have to learn how to do this; see, you take 
a big bunch of hay, but you must look out that 
there are no snakes in it, and twist it so, then 
tie it once, real tight, and there you are!” 

‘*And will that cook a meal, that twist?” 

John laughed heartily at this question and 
gave his head a big thump against the low ceil- 
ing as he was straightening out; then recovering 
himself, replied: ‘*You perceive this small hay- 
stack heaped in the corner here? Well, before 
supper is cooked I'll have to go after half as 
much again.” 

While he was twisting hay we were employed 
in looking for snakes and examining our sur- 
roundings. Dirt floor, ditto walls plastered with 
mud, picturesque little square of window set 
deeply in the wall, affording an unusually wide 
sill though a very small amount of light—all the 
characteristics of a dungeon. But the ceiling, 
to our imaginative minds, was a glimpse of the 
woods. Very crisp and dried-up woods, to be 
sure. But, then, the imagination must have 
some exercise, and how could it be better em- 
ployed than in coloring those leaves a fresh green? 

Analyzed, the ceiling was composed, first, of 
some willow poles over which were some layers 
of willow branches, to which the leaves still 
clung ad libitum. Then on top of all this, form- 
ing the roof, a lot of straw piled up to a peak. 

We had much faith in the magic effect that 
might be produced by feminine touches; but how 
could we touch up the dirt of that floor so as to 
make it lose its earthy character? And how 
could that tottering, rusty old stove, hesitating 
so weekly on lumps of crumbling sods in lieu of 
legs—how could such a hopeless object be trans- 
formed intoa thing of beauty, etc.? Now, the 
walls could be touched up with pictures. We 
had a sufficient number of prints, engravings, 
pretty chromos, etc, in our trunks to almost 
hide the ugly walls from view. 

That cupboard, consisting of a macaroni box 
suspended from the ceiling and held against the 
wall by wooden supports, could be wonderfully 
improved by a turkey-red curtain; so could that 
little window. How pretty that bottle of flowers 
will look on the window sill with the red curtain 
back of it. ‘‘Why, John won’t know the place 
when we get through with it,” said Jeanette, 
anticipatingly. 

‘“‘We might have some vines climbing over the 
walls,” suggested I. 

“Or mice and snakes,” ventured John, as he 
filled up the stove with twists of hay and started 
the fire going. 

‘‘My gracious, John!” I exclaimed a moment 
afterwards, ‘‘that stove is smoking!” 

“Oh, is it!” he said coolly; and out of every 
opening and crack in that horrid stove were 
pouring puffs of smoke, while with a roar the 
flame rushed up the stove-pipe and was gone. 
Then it was time to poke in more hay, which 
acted just like the other; in this way John was 
dancing around like a hen on a hot griddle, 
twisting and poking in hay and frying bacon and 
things, but particularly in twisting and putting 
in hay. 





Jeanette and [ rushed outside and wiped our 
smarting and tear-streaming eyes. After re- 
gaining my breath, I stuck my head in the door- 
way and asked: 

‘“‘What makes it smoke that way, John?” 
“Oh,” he answered, as he came out 
twisting some hay which he had grabbed on the 
way, and wiping his eyes on his sleeve, ‘‘it has a 
habit of smoking; you can’t expect hay to be free 
from all bad habits, you know;” then he went in 
again to poke in more hay. I remembered, now, 
Mr. Payne’s dark hints about twisted hay and 
crying one’s eyes out. NowI saw the connection. 
Again my head and an interrogative were thrust 
into the house. “Oh, I say, John, it does not 

smoke like this all the time; does it?” 

““No, not always like this,’’ he answered as he 
came out for some more air; ‘no, this is nothing 
to what it does sometimes.” 


doors 


“Oh, Jeanette!” I cried in accents wild, join- 
ing her around the corner of the house where 
she was still engaged in wiping her eyes, ‘‘did 
you hear what he said?’ There 
sat for awhile on a pile of sod against the wall of 
the house. 

‘*Anyhow, Lizzie,” finally broke out my friend, 
‘‘we can enjoy the outside of the house. Did you 
ever see so many lovely flowers! Why, if we 
were as rich as Croesus we could not be better 
supplied; and the views—could we ever tire of 
them?” 

“That's so, Jeanette,” said I; ‘‘there are more 
than enough out here to make up for the mis- 
eries inside the house. But then, if our eyes are 
always to be full of tears how can we see the 
beautiful things in our surroundings?’ Just at 
this point Jeanette jumped up from her seat with 
a scream of affright, exclaiming: 

‘Did you see it? that snake!” 

“No! Where?” 
seat in excitement. 

‘Right there at your back! but it’s gone now. 
It came out of that little round hole in the wall 
and immediately darted in again. It was a little 
snake. There must be a whole nest of them in- 
side of the wall.” 

‘*Horrors, Jenny, don’t mention it.” 

‘“*‘What’s all this hullabaloo about?” inquired 
a smoke-begrimed, weeping individual just ap- 
pearing round the corner of the house. 

“Snakes!” we screamed, laughing uproarously 
at his comical appearance. 

“Oh, is that all?’ I thought it might be 
wolves,’’ drawled this cool brother of mine. 

“Then he continued: ‘Perhaps the snakes 
have given you an appetite for supper;—it’s 
ready.” 

We did have appetite enough for two or three 
suppers, but we did not think it was on account 
of the snakes; rather it was in spite of them. 

Over two hours had been consumed, together 
with an enormous amount of hay, in cooking this 
supper of fried bacon and potatoes, pancakes and 
coffee, all on account of the hay fuel which is so 
‘‘poky.”? The table consisted of an old chest, 
elevated on stout sticks. Jenny sat on the bed, 
John on the bench and | on the trunk. How we 
laughed at our host’s array of dishes: One 
cracked plate, one cup without a handle, one 
tumbler, one fork and two knives—one of the 
latter being a murderous-looking butcher-knife. 
A pie-pan and a bucket lid for plates and a tin 
can for a cup eked out the dishes. The one fork 
and two knives being distributed impartially we 
proceeded to eat the most enjoyable meal we 
ever had. How good everything tasted and 
what fun we extracted out of all the inconven- 
iences! It seemed likea picnic. In our jollity, 
too, we forgot all about the snakes. Had Mr. 
Payne looked in on us at this time he would have 
thought that we were rather pleased than other- 
wise with our crude surroundings. 

I had taken so great a fancy tothe picturesque 


in silence we 


I screamed, tumbling off my 
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ceiling that my eyes were continually turning 
towards it. 

(on one of these occasions, as I was raising a 
cup of coffee to my mouth and my eyes to the 
startled by perceiving a little 
tongue of flame working its way through the dry 
leaves around the stove-pipe. I was dreadfully 
excited, and could only point at the flames and 
wildly ejaculate, ‘Look! Look !”’ The other two, 
whose backs were towards the stove, thought I 


was 


ceiling, I 


had gone crazy, seeing me look so excited, with 
my eyes staring at one spot in the ceiling, my 
finger pointing, and that one reiterated cry of 
‘Took, look!”” They finally did look. Then they, 
too, appeared wild; my brother grabbed his can 
of coffee, Jennie the wash-basin, and I, who by 
this time had come to my senses, seized the wet 
dish-cloth. .John dashed his coffee at the flame, 
Jenny her basin (which rebounded, hitting her 
on the head), and I dashed out of the door and 
found myself scaling the sod wall as nimbly as 
though to the sod-house born. Upon the roof | 
found smoke only, issuing from thestraw. While 
I was tearing the straw off by handfuls I was con- 
scious of two figures rushing excitedly to a little 
spring in a hollow a short distance from the 


house. Just as I had reached the flame which I 
was trying to wipe out with the dish cloth, the 
two returned with the basin and a small tin 


bucket of water which they handed up to me. 
John then got on the roof and bossed the con- 
lagration, while Jenny and I ran excitedly for 
water, making breathless trips between 
the house and the spring. When we thought 
the fire was all out and were stopping to rest, it 


many 


was fanned into flames again by prairie breezes. 
remained on the 
After that night we never cooked 


So John roof for some time 
watching it. 
a meal without one of us being stationed on the 
roof ready to put out the first incipient confla- 
gration that might assert itself. 

With the dripping stove and the muddy floor, 
the interior of the house presented a more mel- 
ancholy appearance even than before. We were 
all three considerably sobered by this unexpected 
interruption to our festivities. [I wondered 
whether this first evening’s experience in a sod 
house was the key-note to our future life ona 
Were we fated to be haunted by snakes 
‘**Now, if it should rain 


would havea 


claim. 
and devoured by flames? 
to-night,’ observed I, ‘‘the rain 
good chance to get in through that opening made 
by the flames around the stove-pipe.”’ 

‘*And that would astonish the rain!” 
with a moaning laugh. 


said John, 


‘“‘Why, the roof does not leak, does it?” 
**Y'-e-s, 


‘*What places?”’ 
“Oh, where it happens to find a place through,” 


drawled John, ‘‘in piaces.”’ 


asked I, to his utter confusion. 


he answered evasively. 
“But, John, 
places are, so we can be prepared when it rains.” 
‘Why don't you ask where the dry spots are?’ 
he asked, recklessly; then added, “‘I am sick of 
this subject; it is getting rather dry.” 


presisted |, ‘‘tell us where those 


**Well, I don’t think so,” said Jenny, laughing. 
“If you then,” said he, “listen 
When it rains there is just one dry spot in this 


must know, 
whole room, and if I tell you girls where that 
place is, | won’t have any place to go to when 
the rain is pouring down.” 

The that then filled that little sod 
house must have been very cheering to John’s 


groans 


conscience-stricken feelings. 
“Oh, John, you never spoke of the roof in any 
of those letters,” said I reproachfully. 
“Didn't I?” said he sheepishly. ‘I 
must have forgotten. 


guess | 
You see, it rains so seldom 
out here that when it does we are so glad for the 
crops that a drenching to ourselves is rather 
agreeable than otherwise.” 

‘*Half-past nine, girls. Time to go to bed if 
we are going to get up at six and have an early 





eight o’clock breakfast !’? We were surprised at 
the lateness of the hour, for it had been dark 
only a few minutes. 

John had told us in ‘those letters” that sleep- 
ing accommodations need not bother us, that we 
could have his large bed, and he could sleep in 
the chicken house if he found no other place. So 
now, I wanted to know where the chicken house 
was located, and he led us to the back of the 
house and pointed out twocrumbling sod walls 
of about five feetin height, across which was 
stretched aslender pole. ‘‘Behold the chicken 
house,” said he. 

I told him he shouldn’t sleep there, that he 
would have to sleep in the house, and we would 
all put up with pioneer accommodations as did 
the other settlers, for the wolves would eat him 
up out there, and he would catch a cold and the 
snakes would get at him. 

We made hima bed ona lot of hay (he said 
the snakes wou'd not bother him) on the floor at 
the foot of our bed. We had a quantity of bed- 
ticking in our trunks. Outof this we madea 
large curtain which enclosed our bed and a tiny 
space at its head. This enclosed space we used 
for a dressing room. 

We expected to lie awake on account of the 
snakes, but were so tired and sleepy that we for- 
got all about them. We did not hear any wolves 
that first night but were conscious of a great 
deal of rustling overhead in the willow branches. 
‘‘What new terror was this!’ John finally re- 
sponded to our excited exclamations with: 

“Prairie mice—let me ‘lone—go t’ sleep!”’ 

These mice presently got so bold that they ran 
all over the bed and up and down the curtain. 
Towards morning, however, they quieted down a 
little, and nothwithstanding our terror we fell 
into a deep sleep, from which we did not awaken 
until the dawning of our first morning on aclaim. 


— *@- —_—__—— 
MONTEREY. 

Be it rht or be it day 

\t the mission, Monterey 

Do the waters rest or play 

In their ruffled, cold array 
There Emelia with her shells 
Fairest of the Mexie belles- 

Wistful, looks upon the bay 


Oer the dunes of Monterey 


Ring the bells of Carmello, 
Ringing softly, ringing slow 
Hanging in a musty row 

of long ago 

ti trom shells 
Mexic belles 


er the bay 


since the time 
Call Emel 


Sweetest of the 


her 


Culling faintly « 


(Ver the dunes of Monterey 


Pretty shell 


Shells of opal 


of pink and white 
vlinting bright 

ght, 

Blacker shells than starless night 


Umber tints and azures br 


Bright Emelia, ‘mid her shells 
Singing from their tiny cells 
Listens as they tell the way 
Men have lived at Monterey 
Hold her sea shells to your ear 
Sing to me the song you hear 
Sounding far and sounding near 
Singing softly, singing clear! 
Sweet Emelia, your sea shells 
Ring to me like silver bells 
From some loved one far away 


at Monterey 


Calling me 


Senors dark, und senoritas 


With their laughing. dark eyes, greet us 
With their flashing. bright eyes, meet us 
Mark the time, a loved hiatus! 


mid her shells 
Casts the rarest, sweetest spells 


But Emelia 


(er us while we briefly stay 

By her side at Monterey. 

Dark the waters, dark and blue, 

Frigid shadows there accrue, 

All the passing clouds subdue, 

And their tints the waves imbue 
But Emelia, ‘mid her shells, 

Ever to my spirit tells 

Rarest memories of a day 

Spent in quaint old Monterey! 


Joun J, REAGAN, 





OF INTEREST TO SETTLERS. 


Diversified Farming in Idaho, 


A writer in the Kendrick Gazette says that 
here, a great interest taken in fruit culture will 
ensure the grower the never failing market of 
all the mountain and mining towns of the vast 
Northwest region—a market ever growing and 
in which prices will be sustained, which will 
amply repay the dealers and growers alike. Also 
stock on a small scale by each farmer will be 
found to pave the way to independence. The 
climate and soil are such in this especial part of 
the great Inland Empire that diversity can eas- 
ily be achieved. And we have aclass of intelli- 
gent farmers, well adapted to the culture and de- 
velopment of many different industries in their 
line. It is only the serf that can be held down to 
one line of thought or one line of employment 
and the longer any people submit to such a 
course the less their ability for vigorous and suc- 
cessful enterprise outside their particular rou- 
tine. Therefore I would say to the farmers, do 
not submit to efforts in a single line, but de- 
velop every possibility of thought as well as 
every possibility of the soil and climate of this 
your adopted home, for only by this means will 
the part of the State in which we are especially 
interested attain its greatest development in 
prosperity and wealth. 


The Colville Reservation. 

The Northport, Wash., News, speaking of the 
reservation, says: It is said the reserve is liter- 
ally filled with rich veins of gold and silver. 
The beauty of it is, old prospectors tell us, gold 
is cropping out at the grass roots. Many a man 
has already secretly located his claim over there, 
and as soon as the reservation is opened the 
greatest rush ever known in any country will be 
made for that section. Prospectors are in the 
hills in every direction, and valuable strikes are 
being constantly heard of. This is indeed the 
sportsman’s paradise, as the creeks and rivers 
afford excellent fishing, and the mountain ranges 
abound in deer, bear and other wild animals, 
while geese, ducks and other smaller game are 
plentiful. A visitor of the reservation says: “On 
our return trip we followed a new route, and the 
remarkable fertility of the reservation hill and 
bench lands attracted great attention. The grain 
crops grown on the Indian farms would challenge 
admiration anywhere. This, too, without a drop 
of artificial irrigation. Such a wealth of bunch- 
grass as was seen upon every hand indicated also 
the admirable character of the grazing lands 
soon to be opened to the white herdsmen. So 
attractive are these lands that no great stretch 
of fancy was required to enable one to see hun- 
dreds of comfortable homesteads dotting the 
bench lands or to hear the jingle of spurred 
knights of the lasso in mad pursuit of the festive 
‘peg horns’ over the grassy hilltops, where now, 
the department’s dusky wards are practically 
lost in limitless. fertile space.” 


There is no Desert. 


Among the surprises furnished by the Inland 
Empire since the advent of the whites none is 
greater than that afforded by the great crops 
which are yearly harvested on lands passed over 
by the first settlers as barely fit for cattle ranges. 
Indeed, it may truthfully said, remarks the 
Spokane Review, that the entire country was 
rated as little better than a desert by those who 
first traversed it, and bold indeed and indifferent 
to the shafts of ridicule were they who first at- 
tempted the cultivation of the soil. 

The singular belief in regard to the sterility of 
the country did not die out with the proof that 
one section was fertile and needed only cultiva- 
tion to make it produce abundantly. When it 
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was shown that the Palouse and Potlatch coun- 
tries were unequaled as grain producers the old 
hallucination still clung about the Big Bend and 
it is only within the last half dozen years that 
any attempt has been made to cultivate the up- 
lands in that region. The results attained have 
astonished even those who_had sutticient faith in 
the country to make the trial, and now they fall 
far short of what would follow the advent of a 
complete system of railroads and the opening of 
the Columbia River to the sea. Two years ago 
last fall, when the yield of grain was so great 
throughout the entire country, the Big Bend 
was literally buried under the produce of the 
soil. The imperfect transportation afforded mili- 
tated greatly against that section and months 
elapsed before the bulk of her harvest was mar- 
keted. Indeed, the next season’s yield found 
some of the previous year’s harvest still housed 
in the granaries and barns of the Big Bend. 

Another region which has suffered equally 
from all the causes which have heretofore re- 
tarded the growth of the Big Bend section, is the 
Okanogan Country. Except in a few localities 
where agriculture has been successfully carried 
on the greater portion of that section is still re- 
garded as fit only for grazing cattle. The same 
lack of means of transporiation has retarded de- 
velopment of the various industries, and the 
country, aside from its mineral deposits, is chiefly 
regarded as good for little. It will not be at all 
surprising if, in the course of a few years, that 
section will show that with proper tillage much 
now condemned as worthless land will produce 
abundantly. 

The question of transportation is also becom- 
ing solved toa great degree. The advent of the 








WORK ON THE GREAT 


MANHAT' 


AN FARM NEAR 


Great Northern will do much for the Big Bend 
and a line of steamers on the Columbia will help 
the Okanogan Country. When the net-work of 
railroads now grid-ironing the Palouse Country 
shall have been duplicated in the Big Bend and 
Okanogan the output of those sections will far 
surpass anything dreamed of by the most en- 
thusiastic and sanguine of the early settlers. 


A Big Thing for Washington Fruit. 


According to the Tacoma Ledyer, a new re- 
frigerator car for the transportation of fruits and 
vegetables has recently been tested in the Kast 
and promises to revolutionize this kind of trans- 
portation, which hasalready grown to be a large 
business. The first car of the new pattern has a 
freight capacity of thirty tons. In each end isa 
galvanized iron tank extending from bottom to 
top of car, and occupying but two feet of space 
inwidth. These tanks, designed to contain the 
patented refrigerific compound in connection 
with the ice, are connected by means of a chan- 
nel way or flat pipe through the middle of the 
car under the floor, through which the cold 
radiates from the solution evenly and with any 
desired degree of intensity. 

Ata normal temperature of sixty-six degrees 
the car was charged with one and a half tons of 
ice in the tank at each end, to which seventy- 
five pounds of the compound was added to pro- 
duce the desired decrease of temperature, which 
inside of twenty hours indicated thirty-two de- 
grees; in thirty hours, twenty-eight degrees, at 
which point it remained undisturbed and un- 
changed for a period of ten days, and did not go 
above the freezing point for eighteen days. The 
ice tanks remained sealed and undisturbed for 


BOZEMAN, Me 








INTANSA 


exactly twenty-five days, at which time the aver 
age temperature was just below forty degrees, 
and over one-quarter of the original ice remained 
intact in the tanks, which alone would have con- 
tinued the temperature beyond thirty days, ata 
lower point than has hitherto been obtained by 
the use of enormous quantities of ice and salt, 
almost daily replenished, for the present trans- 
portation of perishable articles. It is claimed 
that this car will transport perfectly ripe fruit 
from Washington to Chicago in good condition. 
At present all fruit for transportation for so long 
a distance has to be picked before it is at all 
ripe. It will also greatly reduce the cost for ice, 
and so lessen the cost of transportation. The 
present cost of transporting our fish to Boston 
is eleven cents per pound. This car will reduce 
this cost to about two cents per pound. The cost 
of transporting strawberries from Florida to 
New York is about tencents per quart. This 
cost will be reduced to one cent. 

The inventor of this new proces3 proposes to 
carry eighteen tons of fruit, which will require 
but three tons of ice during the entire trip, and 
with an unvarying temperature, for any} length 
of time under twenty days. If this new process 
and the new car can make this great saving in 
cost, and at the same time take well ripened fruit 
and deliver it in good condition, it will be difti- 
cult to estimate its benefit to this part of the 
world. It will mean that we can find an immediate 
market for all the fruit we can raise, at greatly 
increased prices, and that we probably shall not be 
able to keep up with the demand until the State 
is fully settled. The first five cars of the new 
pattern will be sent to Tacoma for fish, and their 
first loads will be taken to New York and Boston 
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ON THE RANGE—THE COWBOY'S PLAINT 
\ 
I ; 
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Eastern Papers Please — 

The trouble in our town (Marysville, Mont.) is 
that there are notenough girls to go around, and 
some of them have to have two fellows; and 
trouble, trouble is the result. Il/nmity, complica- 
tions, pistols, ete., will be the inevitable con- 
sequence further announcements hereafter 
M 

The Season of Booms 

Now is the season start mining booms, says 
the Pioche, Idaho, Jt cord. With snow on the 
ground from two to ten feet where the mineral 
has been reported found, the dead beat who ‘“‘dis- 
covered” the wonderful place is pretty sure of his 

es not being found out until springtime. In the 
meantime he is living on the fat of the land at the 
expense of gudgeons whom he is to “let in” on 
the wonderful discovery But when the snow 
vanishes in the springtime, so does the ‘‘pros- 


pector, 


to repeat the story in another part of the 


orntry next season 
The Lodge Had to Wait. 
\ peculiar incident occurred at the institution 


of Skookumchuck Lodge at Bucoda, Wash., on 


November 29th. About twenty-five brothers 
from Chehalis were present to see the work 
done by a fine team from Olympia. Fifty-two 


nitiated, be 
from ten to fifteen 
at 11:50, 
the fourth squad 
ng who was born on 


ing taken through 
The 


outside 


were in squads of 


amusing thing occurred 


when the conductor selected for 
He found a candidate in wait- 
80th, and re- 
that it would be 

minutes for the young man to 
[It takes a Western Odd Fel 


letter of the 


November 


turned to inform the lodg¢ nec- 
essary to wait ten 
low 


law.—Odd Fellow 


become of age 
to live 


Re 


up to the 


A Chinook Obituary 
frequently 
s here, while drunk fell from his pony 
night, and was frozen 
known who the 


An Indian known as Tom, seen on 
the street 
near Thorpe, on Monday 
to death. It is not 
that supplied him with liquor. 


the die- 


parties are 
Swain & Haight 


furnished box, a convenience that is fast 





becoming indispensable to the red man. At the 
request of several of our Siwash subscribers we 
publish his obituary in the Chinook language: 
Tom Klook-te-on-it Dekeo, spokum Siwash, chee 
muck-a-muck hi-ue kultus lum, pe yaka klatawa 
kopa cope cuitan, hi-as potllum. Cold illahe-hi- 
Tom halo chako; kequila tyhee chako; 
Kla-how-ya six? Nesika 
waka cumtux klaska kultus Boston man poltlatch 
We do not guarantee the gram- 
above, but the sentiment is perfect. 
Wash.) Ne 


ne cold. 
Siwash memaloo-e. 
lum copa Tom. 
mar in the 
Roslyn 


No Use for Them Now. 
editor of the 


married, 


The 


just been 


Prineville, Ore., News has 
and in the last issue of his 
paper is printed this advertisement: ‘*We have 
of ‘bachelor buttons’ 


together 


for sale a little over a box 
that go through the cloth and fasten 
on the principle of a rivet in a harness 
tug. Among other things they are handy to 
fasten the perforated ends of suspenders to. 
Like other relics of our bachelor days, they 
things of which we have more supply than de- 
We conscientiously recommend them as 
being better than a nail on account of monopo- 
lizing less of the trousers and not drawing frost 


same 


are 


mand. 


in the winter.” 
Answered an Adlet. 
lifty annual suns had bleached her raven 
tresses, placed crows’ feet on her chamois-like 


skin, and otherwise blemished her youthful love- 
but the still lurked in 
bosom, Princeton, Minn., Union. 
in oneof our dailies fora 
correspondent matrimonially inclined. The ‘‘ad” 
was answered by a Princeton gallant also sliding 
down the slope beyond his fiftieth anniversary. 
Photographs taken in their palmier days were 
exchanged, and last week the fair one came from 
her wind-swept retreat, in lowa, to meet her 
ideal, to join heart and hand with him and float 
happily on wings of love together to the end of 
Both had so changed in the 
years since the pictures were taken that 
they failed to recognize each other in the train. 
Introductions followed. They viewed each other 


liness, vigor of romance 


her 
She 


Says the 
inserted an ‘‘ad” 


their natural lives. 
many 


for a moment, when she broke out with, ‘‘You 
base deceiver, you horrid old brute! You have 
deceived me, and [ shall never marry you. You 


are twice asold as you represented, and as homely 
The radiance vanished from 
the eager lover’s face. Staggered, confused and 
razzle-dazzled, he bolted for the hotel door, let- 
ting fly a volley of cuss-words, interjecting such 
expressions as ‘‘vixen,” ‘‘jade,” ‘‘she-wolf” and 
‘‘old hen!’? The door closed behind him with a 
slam and the afternoon matinee was over. The 
lady has returned to her home in Iowa and the 
Princeton correspondent has laid aside his pen 
forever 


as a Puck cartoon.” 


The Judge and the Hungarian. 

Judge Colman may not be a very large man, 
but when it comes to upholding the supreme 
of the law, he looks as large as an ele- 
phant, says the Butte Bystander. At least so 
thinks Mr. Rteski is a Hungarian who is 
reported to have killed a manor two before com- 
America, and after spending 
years in the penal institutions of Hungary, left 
his native country, for his country’s good. Mr. 
Reski’s wsthetic taste not being suited by the 
cooking of his partner, Mr. Vago, he attempted 
to make a little Hungarian angel of him, via 
the Winchester route. A warrant was sworn out, 
but the officers failed to find Mr. Reski. Tuesday 
morning Vago informed Judge Colman that 
Reski was gambling in the Combination. No 
officer being present at the time, the judge con- 
cluded to make the arrest himself. Vago went 


pow: r 
eski. 


ing to a eleven 


out with him and pointed out the man wanted, 
and then skipped out. 


The judge called Reski 





outside and told him he had a warrant for his ar- 
rest. In response the Hungarian pulled out a 
pistol, but before he could use it he received a 
‘‘*habeas corpus” under the ear, was disarmed 
and marched up to court in double quick time. 
As they were going up the stairs which lead to 
the court, Reski pulled another pistol, a 44-Colts, 
and saying, ‘‘Me kill you now,” attempted to 
shoot, but again the judge was too quick for 
him, and knocking him down took the second 
gun away from him, and, besides giving him a 
good thumping, read him a lecture on the evils 
of endeavoring to obstruct the course of justice; 
after which he was escorted to the court room, 
his case set for trial, and then marched down to 
the city jail. Upon being searched, a belt of 
cartridges and an eight-inch dirk was taken from 
him, in addition to the two pistols secured by 
the judge. If any State in the Union has a ner- 
vier law-giver than Judge Colman, we would like 
to hear fromit. The judge can be found in his 
office at all hours of the day or night. Next! 


Carter’s Close Call. 

‘‘The driver of a stage-coach in the far West,”’ 
said Chairman Thomas H. Carter, of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, toa New York Press 
reporter, ‘‘is generally a man of iron nerve and 
more than ordinary intelligence.” 

‘*‘Were you ever held up by the gentlemanly 
road agents?”’ I asked. 

**Yes, once. I was riding behind the driver 
from Helena to Bozeman, the county seat. A 
desperado by the name of Murphy and one or 
two others had been caught red handed in some 
crime. Murphy had been operating for some 
time. Under the law of Montana a prisoner has 
the right to personally appear before the Grand 
Jury and challenge the members of the panel. 
Murphy’s gang had been lodged in the jail at 
Helena for safe keeping, but on the day " the 
meeting of the Grand Jury they had to be taken 
to the county seat. Our coach was the advance 
guard of the party, although we did not have 
any of the prisoners with us; they were follow- 
ing on in the rear under a strong guard. As we 
began to ascend a steep hill three men wearing 
long black masks rose up out of the bushes at 
the side of the road, and leveling winchesters at 
the driver, commanded him to halt and throw 
hands. Their language was not very 
polite. It could be best represented by dashes 
in a newspaper. The driver did not stop, how- 
ever, and I thoughtat first he was paralyzed with 
fear and had lost his head. I was a little con- 
cerned in the matter as my seat was just behind 
the driver and any bullet fired at him would 
have gone through me. After the second or 
third command from the outlaws to halt, I tap- 
ped the driver with my foot and said ‘Better hold 
up or we will all be killed.” The driver stopped 
the stage but refused to hold up his hands. In 
short he was not rattled in the least and ‘sassed’ 
the highwaymen back in good style. ‘Can’t you 
see I can, hold up my hands, —— —— you?’ he 
said; ‘I must hold onto these horses.’ He carried 
his point, too. 

“The highwaymen were a party of Murphy’s 
friends, and they were bent on rescuing him. As 
soon as they discovered that the prisoners were 
not in our stage they ordered us to drive on and 
be —— quick about it or we would get shot. It 
is needless to say that the order was promptly 
obeyed.” 


up his 


Wanted— 

The country correspondents of the large busi- 
ness firms in St. Paul receive some strange let- 
ters in the course of a year’s correspondence, 
says the Pioneer Press. The employment depart- 
ment of Wyckoff, Seamans & Banedict last week 
had a letter from a stock raiser in Minne- 
sota which isa gem in its way, and which is 
given below, verbatim et literatim et punctuatim: 


A Typewriter. 
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‘Dear Sirs: I would like to geta lady steno- Montana Wolf Hunting. foxy ever to come within range of agun. The 


grapher and typewriter. I have not got business 
enough to give her employment over three or 
four hoursaday. I am engaged in raising fancy 
stock and live stock shiping my business is grow- 
ing rapidly and in case of a year or two would 
need all her time at this class of work. We live 
near town and have two girls one six an the 
other three years old keep two or three men in 
my employment all the time. And I would like 
to get a lady of good appearance and good judg- 
ment and common sense not one who is all style 
and high fly nor neither one who would not care 
anything for her appearance the balance of her 
time we want to assist my wife about the house 
work. We will make her a first class home and 
one that she will feel at home in our children as 
she will find are not mischievous as most chil- 
dren are but are under good training and instead 
of being a pestare a comfort and pleasure. We 
will givea girl which is willing to try it$li5a 
month and home and board in case we find she is 
what we want we will raise her wages I wanta 
girl who is practical and smart who would have 
an eye to business one who could answer a letter 
properly in my absence a good speller and fair 





Down in the Deer Dodge Valley, says the Butte 
Inter Mountain, some fine sport can be had at 
this season of the year, provided one knows how 
to go about it. In the first place it is necessary 
to have some good, swift greyhounds, saddle 
animals that are not slow, and then make a cir- 
cuit of the foothills. It will not be long before a 
lively jack rabbit or pugnacious coyote will be 
routed, and then the fun will begin. The fun is 
fast and furious. There is much more sport in 
hunting wolves with hounds than can be found 
in the rather tame chasing of foxes, fora wolf 
has the advantage of size, speed and grit. It’sa 
very poor sort of coyote that can not outrun or 
whip an ordinary dog. The speed of these 
animals is great,and they will ‘‘fight like a house 
afire,” to use a Western expression. Very few 
men in Montana have the necessary complement 
of fleet hounds to engage successfully in this 
chase. Probably the best kennel of greyhounds 
raised for this purpose in Montana is owned by 
the Conley brothers of Deer Dodge City. Their 
dogs have been trained until they understand 
the business of chasing and capturing coyotes to 
perfection; the only trouble is where a band of 





A WOLFE 


stenographer and typewriter of course do not ex- 
pect the very best for such a position but she will 
have a good chance for improvement and if my 
business grows as rapidly for the next two years 
as the last I can give her steady employment and 
release her from the house work. Now I am 
fully aware that I am asking rather a hard thing 
of you but you can look applicants for positions 
over and if you have one who you think would 
like the position and would fill the bill talk with 
her and see how she would like it: Be sure and 
select a girl with good sence nota city fly ora 
dull thump would prefer a good bright lady who 
is used to the country or was raised in the coun- 
try. Some will object on account of the children 
you can tell her that after she has been here one 
week if should would not for choice rather have 
the children around than not I will pay her fare 
back again I want a person with a tirst class 
memory and industrous and not lazy and if you 
have one who you know fill the bill a few dollars 
a month need not keep her from coming please 
let me hear from you can use the lady any time 
will send referen~e if she wishes Resp Yours.” 





AND HIS PREY 


half a dozen or more wolves is started at once. 
In this case the dogs are apt to single out a wolf 
and attempt his destruction, but they nearly al- 
ways get worsted in such an undertaking. It is 
only where two or three dogs attack one wolf 
that success is attained. Then the race is swift 
and the victory sure. The wolves are very plen- 
tiful this winter, and the Conley brothers’ pack 
of hounds has been kept busy. A hunt is made 
every little while, and it’s a ‘‘cold day” when 
several wolves are not made to bite the dust, once 
the hunt is started. Aside from the excitement 
of the hunt, which well repays its votaries, there 
is pecuniary reward as well, each wolf scalp be- 
ing paid for by the State at the rate of $2.50; and 
the interests of the settlers are also subserved at 
the same time, as the destruction of each wolf 
means the saving of that many more wild and 
domestic animals. The cunning coyote has be- 
come altogether too well educated to be taken by 
means of poisoned meats. The most tempting 
bait he will pass by with perfect disdain to feed 
on a young calf orlamb. Hence the only way to 
destroy him is by means of dogs, as he is too 








greyhound is the only dog that can outlast him 
in a race, and the hound will be sadly used up if 
he is alone. It requires more than one dog to 
whip a coyote. 


Gold Coin in a Bar of Soap. 


Mr. Runey, in conversation with a number of 
travelers, told the following story, which he says 
actually occurred in his presence while en route 
on a freight train near Morris, Minn: 

“Tl boarded a freight train at Hancock, en 
route to Breckenridge. There were about forty 
hobos on board the I arranged with 
three brakemen to make the rounds and see if 
they couldn’t be made to put up for their ride. I 
acted the part of the conductor, while the train- 
men followed out my instructions. We then went 
from one car to another until we had visited all 
but one. Few failed to comply with our request, 
but showed hostility and would doubtless have 
taken advantage of our small numbers had [ not 


box cars. 


provided myself with a gun, which protruded in 
full view from my coat pocket. 

“The last car we visited was partially loaded 
with lime, and between the barrels we found two 
Swedes, who handled the American language in 
the most humorous manner. We informed them 
that they would necessarily have to pay for their 
ride or get off at the next station, to which the 
spokesman replied: ‘Vwe don’t gat no muny. 
Vwe banecom from Nort Dakota, und vork purty 
hard and gats no muny. 

***Where do you want togo?’ asked a brakeman. 

**Vwe want tu go to Mainopolis.’ 

‘**You are headed in the wrong direction,’ re- 
turned the brakeman. 

***Val, vwe go tu Breckenridye und vwe den go 
ast. Vwe no mane dare ho ba gude faller und 
let us ride.’ 

The satisfied with the 
Swedes’ statement that they were moneyless, so 
they were searched. While the searching was 
going on one of the Swedes said again: 

‘**Vwe don't gate nu muny. Sopuse vwe ly ‘hout 
laddle ting like date?’ 
being satisfied 


brakeman was not 


The brakeman there was no 
money on their persons, was about to withdraw 
from the car when he discovered a small bundle 
in the corner of the car tied up with a handker- 
chief. The bundle wasexamined. A pair of old 
socks and several rags were wrapped around 4 
piece of soap about three by six inches in size. 
The brakeman said he guessed he would take the 
soap anyway, as he could use it himself. Here 
the Swedes made arobust protest, saying, ‘No, 
vwe don’t vant you tu take dote sope.’ 

‘““*What good is the soap to you?’ asked the 
brakeman. 

‘**V we vant da sope for vash wid befur vwe gate 
in Mainopolis.’ 

“*What do youexpect to doin Minneapolis?’ 
asked the brakeman. 

*““*Vwe tank vwe ville gate leddle vork tu du 
dere, as a ba prutty gude toun.’ 

The brakeman then said he would do the fair 
thing and only take half the soap, at which they 
begged him to leave the soap. The brakeman 
took the cake over bis knee and broke it through 
the center, and lo, to the amazement of all, a 
twenty-dollar gold piece rolled out. By this time 
the Swedes were nearly wild, and their ejacula- 
tions were side splitting in the extreme. 

The soap was then cut into bits and $200 in gold 
coin, consisting of twenties, tens and fives, were 
taken out. The Swedes had adopted this strange 
method of disguising their possessions, but as 
misfortune had it, their novel idea failed. Itis 
needless to say that the brakeman appropriated 
one of the shining pieces for his own use, to the 
heart-rending dismay of the sons of Sweden, 
and departed for the caboose.—Fargo Argus. 
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LITTLE LOUIS. 
Y HELEN SHERRY 
I was teaching in the suburbs of the little town 
of Greenridge and boarding with the family of 
f Judge Crane, whose residence lay almost oppo- 


te the entrance of Oak Grove, the local ¢ 


When one is 


burying ground it seems at first 


>mete 


not accustomed to so close a 


proximity toa 


rather 


gruesome to sleep within hailing distance 


of any indolent ghost who may take it into his 
ead to haunt your slumbers without leaving his 
mouldy couch But as one gets used to every- 
thing, [had not been three weeks at the Judge’s 
fore I had become reconciled to my uncanny 
ghborhood and even ceased to speculate as to 
whether the denizens of the grove were disin 
spirited bodies or disembodied spirits. I only 
knew that as far as I was concerned they pur- 


sued an irreproachable course, never so much as 


rapping at my window lattice even on the dark 


est nights [t not to be denied that I contrib 


towards the security which I en 
t source by fastening the slats so 
immovable under stress of 


But that is neither here nor 


that they should be 


the strongest w nd 


there My st 


other chi 


ory turns upona little boy who with 


dren of the vicinity came almost daily 


to visit the new-made These have a pe 


graves 


f f 


iliar fascination for the young who get into th: 


habit of taking cemetery excursions. 
let us go and see if there is a new grave, 
they said to one another as they passed me 
standing at the vate. 
t first it struck me as a weird pastime for 
from their 


hildren but I soon came to look at it 


standpoint and even idly to follow them in their 


est; for I like children and had early made 


itance of those who passed our 


One day I noticed, walking slowly and deliber 
itely behind a group, alittle fellow witha bright, 


thoughtful face. He walked on as eagerly as 


the rest but without that giddy restlessness 
which characterizes the movements of childhood. 


gravity and a rare light of intel- 


» that played about his features attracted 
spot where the new y 
little 
engths of trailing vine, the little 


reached 


the 
pturned earth was dotted with nosegays, 
wreaths and 
nes began to chatter about the flowers, the size 


graves and the extent of the funeral pro- 
they had their 


When they had sated their curiosity 


ession which observed from 
nome 


ind exhausted their prattle, they set out towards 


home again. The little boy did not move, but 
vith his chubby hands folded behind him after 
the fashion of older sages, he gazed on the tiny 
mound which evident:y covered an infant. 

et the others depart and drew nearer the 


hild whose attitude and expression filled me 
th interest 
[ am not deeply enamored with my own pro- 


fession. I find it a stupid and oftentimes gro- 
tesque pretension, this of teaching the young idea 
But the other hand the 
pect of catching the young idea in the very pro- 
f 


how to shoot. on pros- 


cess of sprouting by itself is too alluring for me 
ever to resist; and something told me that some 
mystery of childish speculation was here about 
to be unveiled. 


waited in reverential silence as befitted the 
occasion. 
Looking back to see if the others were all gone 
and well out of sight he turned to me. 
‘*Who is it down there?” 
As I had read the notice of the death in the pa- | 
per, | was abie to tell him whoit was. I told 
him the child’s name, that it had died of diph 
theria and that it was an only child. 
| 


He listened with rapt interest to all I said, his 





| An FF. 





ate F 





ILL COME EVERY 


bent the mound allthe while. Aftera 


pause he addressed me again. 


eyes on 
\unt Lena says when babies die they goto 
Is this one gone there, too?” 

what else was it possible for me to 


heaven. 
I said yes 
say? 
‘*How can it bein heavenand under the ground 
too?” 
I wonder if the in- 
terrogatory we shall undergo at the last tribunal 


These inexorable children! 


will fill us with as sickening a sense of incapacity 
asdo the questions of the first five-year-old we 
meet. I tried toexplain to him, as in duty bound, 
that the child’s body was in the earth, but that 
its spirit was in heaven. Naturally this evoked 
the question: 

‘**W hat is the spirit?” 

\ formidable query! Why had I not gone on 
with the rest? Or at least, why had I not 
brought Chloe, my laundress, along with me to 
answer the questions. I never in my lifesaw her 
She would have disconcerted Socrates 
himself by the promptness of her solutions. But 
having, Eve-like, been tempted to taste of a new 
tree of knowlege I now felt it my duty to drain to 
the dregs the cup of consequences thus entailed. 
So I said, the sense of ineptitude growing on me 
at every syllable: 

‘*The spirit is something you can’t see, but it is 
a part of your body just the same as your hand or 
your head.”’ 

‘*Where is the spirit?’”’ he asked, ‘‘fixing upon 
me that eager gaze of enquiring childhood which 
in the light of our incapacity to satisfy it, be- 
comes so pathetic. 

‘*Tt’s inside of us,” 


at a loss. 


I answered faintly. 


I felt abjectly false, for I had read the philos- 
ophers a little and knew that the spirit was quite 


WEEK 





AS LONG AS I LIVE 


as likely to envelop our body as to form a part of 
its interior furniture. 

His brow and eyes contracted alittle with spec- 
ulation, I felt sure, and my blood ran cold. The 
relentless urchin was bent on discomfiting me. 


He was about to ask me just where the spirit 
lodged. No answer that smacked of immateri- 


ality would serve the turn of that doubting 
Thomas. I should be obliged to locate that in- 
tangible essence in the stomach, heart or liver— 
to line the diaphragm with it or use it to delude 
the bile. O, woe was me! Why had I engaged 
that Hercules of the intellect and exposed my- 
self to the batteries of a new system of ironies 
that was calculated to bafile the genius of learn- 
ing itself? 

O, blessed relief! He turned to go and I fol- 
lowed him. He asked no more questions that 
day. I can’t say he looked as if he were satisfied 
with the result of the interrogatory but rather 
as if he deemed it idle to pursue it any further. 
Alas, for the sarcasm of human wisdom! The 
best of us spend our lives in extending about us 
a sea of knowledge which the first infant we 
meet spans with asyllable. 

‘*‘What is your name?” 
ated at my gate. 

‘Louis,’ he promptly answered. 

‘“*Well, Louis, you will soon know all those 
things we were just talking about.” 

‘‘When?” he asked eagerly. 

“*O, very soon!” 

‘*‘Sure?”’ 

A smile lighted up his face and he walked 
away. 

I saw a good deal of Louis after that. He 
seemed to like me and I knew I had gained his 
confidence—mind you, not confidence in the 


I asked, as we separ- 
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sense of trust in my superior knowledge—he re- 
ally had very little faith in my ability to answer 
to his satisfaction the abstruse questions he was 
perpetually plying me with—but he knew | felt 
kindly towards him and answered him without 
impatience. So he continued to avail himself 
largely of the privilege of pumping me, reflect- 
ing no doubt that the mere contact of our joint 
sympathetic ignorance was likely to evolve from 
time to time a spark of genuine truth. So that, 
if I cannot boast of having aided him by my so- 
lutions, I flatter myself that I encouraged him 
to exercise his power of thought. 

One day a few weeks later, we stood at the 
same little mound philosophizing as usual on the 
mysteries of mind, matter and death, whena 
lady approached us from the direction of the 
florists where she had evidently bought the flow- 
ers she held in her hand. She laid them onthe 
little grave in front of us and as she arranged 
them she wept and sobbed so hard it seemed as if 
she must sink to the ground. 

I tried to comfort her and sent Louis to the 
sexton’s for a drink of water. Not knowing what 
else to say, I told her I often came with the little 
boy to see the grave, and that we were both very 
much interested in it. 

‘*! should love to come often myself,” said the 
stricken lady, “but we live so far and I have so 
much to do that I can scarcely get here oncea 
week.” 

Louis had come up in time to hear her words. 
She put her lips to the glass and returned it with 
thanks. 

‘*Yes,” she continued, ‘‘I should like to get 
here once a week at least, and put flowers on the 
dear little grave; it is all I have in the wide 
world. You know, it was my only child!” 

“Don’t cry,’ fervently exclaimed Louis, while 
the lady sobbed more violently than ever, ‘‘I’ll 
come every week and put flowers on your baby. 
I live near by and can come when [ like. Don’t 
cry. Ill come every week, sure!” 

The lady took him in her arms and sobbed on 
his neck. 

‘*You needn’t be afraid,” he repeated emphatic- 
ally, “‘I’ll come every week as long as I live.” 

‘‘When must I come the first time?” he asked 
of me as we returned home. 

“If you want to keep your word you must have 
the flowers here by next Tuesday; that’s a week 
from to-day.” 

‘*Tuesday,” he repeated softly to himself, as if 
he were anxious to impress the day on his mind. 
‘*Tuesday, Tuesday.” 

**You’ll not forget, Louis,” I said. 

“Oh, no; my mother will tell me when it is 
Tuesday;” and he repeated, ‘‘Tuesday, Tuesday.” 

‘*When you come with your flowers next week, 
stop by for me; I'll have some ready, too, for the 
baby, and we'll go together.” 

That seemed to please him highly. 
brightly at me as he nodded good bye. 

. = x 

On the following Tuesday I sat waiting for 
Louis. I had just looked at my watch to see if it 
was really as late as I fancied, when I caught 
sight of a white hearse turning into the ceme- 
tery, and followed by other carriages. 

I had been so busy with examination papers 
the day before that I had had no time to look 
through the paper. But by some instinct my heart 
stood still with apprehension. Who could it be? 

At this point my conjectures were interrupted, 
or rather obviated, by the entrance of Mattie, 
one of our little excursionists. 

‘*My ma’s gone to the funeral, so I thought I'd 
come over and sit with you. I knew you wouldn't 
be there, because you were not acquainted with 
his ma. My mais. Poor Louis! Aint it too bad!” 

My head was swimming. 

‘*‘What is the matter with Louis?” 

“Oh, Miss Millward, didn’t you hear about it? 


He smiled 





Why, Louis is dead. He died of diphtheria.” 

That evening when the moon had risen, I went 
to the cemetery, holding in my hand the flowers 
I had prepared for the baby’s grave. I laid them 
on the gruesomely fresh earth that covered the 
body of my late little friend. Only eight, and 
he had already crossed the bridge on this side of 
which so many of us stand shuddering at the 
thought of the mysterious passage. As I re- 
turned home I passed the tiny mound that 
marked the baby’s resting place, which was still 
covered with the withered flowers the mother 
had left there the week before. 

‘*To-morrow | shall put new ones there,” I said 
to myself. ‘If Louis should look down and see 
none he would be grieved.” 

‘*Tuesday, Tuesday,”’ he had repeated. Yea, 
Tuesday had come to find the little hands stiff- 
ened that were to have been busy with a noble, 
generous task for so young a child—and Tuesday 
had come bringing Iternity, the great solver, to 
answer all the problems that had racked his busy 
little brain. 

Ah! that such a Tuesday ever should have 
come to me, and tothe poor mother, whose black- 
veiled head was bent so low that I could not see 
her face as I looked into the mourners’ carriage 
on its way back home! 

That night I dreamed I was again walking in 
the cemetery and passing the baby’s grave. It 
was covered with flowers that sprang from the 
ground—a ground so fine, so light, it seemed as 
if the first wind must blow it all away—yet it 
maintained its coherence, not by any quality 
such as we connect with matter, but by a sort of 
spiritual force that one could feel but not explain. 
The blossoms were supported by long, slender 
stems of a pale green hue and perfectly trans- 
parent. One felt that they would be inadequate 
to support ordinary flowers, which these certainly 
were not. They were not hot-house plants, nor 
were they the coarse field flowers we are accus- 
tomed to see; but though they exhibited a deli- 
cacy of color and texture and emanated a per- 
fume that took all the senses captive, one had 
the consciousness that they had grown in unre- 
strained freedom in some blessed field. Their 
color was at once vivid and delicate—dazzling 
and refreshing. They seemed to shed a lumin- 
ous atmosphere which lit up the sod skirting the 
flower bed, flooded the trees with a radiance 
never seen before and transformed the whole 
scene, suffusing a dreamy, misty mood about that 
had no counterpart in my experiences of human 
life. While I looked on the flowers they seemed 
to shift their halo of luminous perfume from one 
to the other with fascinating mercuriality. 
Suddenly their colored surfaces would become 
detached from their corollas and hover over 
them like butterflies or float over them like disks 
of sunlight and color. A voice seemed to tel! 
me that these emanations were the souls of the 
flowers; and I watched them with delight quiv- 
ering over their now colorless petals like spirits 
that are prepared but loth to go, flitting up and 
down like wills-o-the-wisp or dancing about each 
other like fairies in the moonlight, the whole com- 
posing a scene that filled one with a joy divine 
and unspeakable. Once it seemed to me that the 
stalks grew taller and taller and the flowers rose 
higher and higher until their luminous corollas, 
which had now reabsorbed their souls of color, 
swept the sky and tinted all the clouds of mid- 
night. Then I knew what manner of blossoms 
they were. 

Louis had kept his word. He had brought 
flowers on the baby’s grave, but he did not know 
any more than I did that he would pluck them in 
the meadows of Paradise! 

I put, indeed, a nosegay on the baby’s mound 
the following day, but it seemed pitiable to me 
compared to the fragrance of Louis’ good will, 
which, in my eyes, shall embalm it forever. 





JAMES G. BLAINE. 


Must we needs mourn Prometheus unbound 
Released from earthly care by Death's de 
From thirty years of bondage now set free 
Twas love of country, love too deep to sound 
That made him bear those calumnies which ground 
We weep that he 


country’s leader never more can be 


Fang-like into his soul 
Our 
His voice no more in eloquence resound! 
Oh, brave plumed knight, beneath thy mailed heel 
The fiery dragon War was bruised and crushed 
All thine the glory 
But centuries hence, when myriad votaric 
At the loved shrine of Peace, all dises 
name Of James G. Blaine 


TbA SEN Te 


never shall it wane 


md hu ead 
Its wreaths shall bear the 
mS SEARLS 
St. Paw 


~ Minn. 


THE OLD SHIP’S REQUIEM * 


Forlorn in the lonesome North she Lie 


That never again will course the sea 


All heedless of calm or stormy skies 
Or the rocks to windward or a-lee 
For her day is done 
And her last port won 
Let the wild. sad waves her minstrel bx 
She will roam no more on the ocean trail 
Where her floating scarf of black was seen 
Like a challenge proud to the shrieking gales 
By the mighty shores of evergreen 
For she lies at rest 
With a pulseless breast 
In the rough sea’s clasp and all serene 
How the world has changed since she k ed tl 1 
Of the storied Thames in the Georgian reign 
And was pledged with wine as the bonny | i 
As the West's isle-gemmed barbaric mait 
With a dauntless for: 
Phat could breast the t 
As she wove the magic commercial chait 
For Science has gemmed her brow witl tur 
Formany and many a mystic field 
And the nations have stood in eri: lwu 
And thrones have fallen and empires reeled 
Since she sailed that day 
From the Thames away 
Under God's blue sky and St. George shield 
And the world to which, as a pioneer 
She first came trailing her plume of smoke 
Is beyond the dreams of the clearest seer 
That everin lofty symbols spoke 
In the arts of peace 
In all life’s increase 
And all that the gold-browed stross invoke 
A part of this was a work of her's 
Ina daring life of fifty vears 
But the sea-gulls now are her worshipers 
Wheeling with cries more sad than tear 
Where she lies alone 
And the surges moan 
And slowly the north sky glooms and clear 


And may we not think, when the pale ts wlicke 
Like the sheeted dead by that rocky shore 
That we hearin the ri 
Phe call of the captain’s ring o 
And it well might be 


So forlorn is she 


sing, rolling: tide 


Where the weird winds sigh and wan birds soar 


SAMUEL L 
Hudson Bay Co 


the first steam vessel 


SIMPSON 


*This poem refers to the old 
steamship Beaver, which was 
the North Pacifie Coast 


some time in the forties 


She cume out from Londo: 
Her 


rocksimBurrard Inlet, British Columbia Ep 


hull now lies on the 


west MAGAZINE 


— *@- 


AN EMPTY FRUIT CAN. 


Forsaken: cast amid a garbage funeral pile 


Unsightly. ragged. wrecked and all unclean 
Thy erstwhile brilliant hue and glossy sheen 

Begrimed and blurred a thing of gaudy style 

Yet there among the swill, a mute exile 

Thy mission filled, and there but to be seen 


To be despised, thy slimy walls between 


Thy presence still for me hath charms the while 


Ieare not how thy filthy lot may be, 
For years. ah, bitter years, are overcome 
By one deep glance on thy once happy forn 
Upon that lithograph 
Glow messages from dear old, half-forgotten home 
Like 


near obsolete to me 


golden sunlight through life’s dreary storm 


FRANK ©. Trek 


New Whatcom, Wash 
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THE NEW KOOTENAI MINES. 


The late discoveries and more rec ent develop 


ment in the Slocan section of this district have 


given very substantial proof of incredible mine- 


ral wealth, which in a few years will convert the 


loneliest mountain solitudes into busy hives of 


industry. Districts that were hardly ever seer 
by men will count their population by thousands, 


and everything points in the direction of large 


fortunes being made in this portion of British 


(‘olumbia. The Slocan Country, so-called, is that 


section on the east side of Slocan Lake, which 

rains intothe Kootenai River tothe south. The 
mineral section lies about half-way between the 
great Kootenai Lake on the east and the Upper 


Arrow Lake on the west, on the summit of the 
water shed between Slocan Lake and the Koote 
nai Lake This large area of mineral ground 

was discovered about a year ago 
The agency of the indefatigable prospector 
has brought to light these rich deposits, which 
have been preserve d during a vast cycle of geo- 
ogical revolutions, mostly covered by debris, but 
here and there cropping out, sometimes by the 
lof } 


friendly aid of a snowslide. The ric 


loat greeted 
the eyes of the miner who had penetrated into 
this section, which comprises an infinite array of 
peaks, deep valleys and vast amphitheatres, and 
long lines of serrated crags; every peak and 
crest, valley and cannon presenting a picture of 
iptilted formations, thrown up in the past dur- 
ing the world’sconvulsions, and now monuments 
of time showing the vast periods of erosion and 
It matters but little to the or- 


dinary reader what the particular formation this 


sub-aerial waste 


mineral wealth lies in, whether it be black phy]l- 
lite of the Nisconlith series, or hornblendic, 
quarzitic, micaceous schist; nor does the opinion 
of one man as to whether the mineral zone is re- 
gular or otherwise, count for much. 

Just a year ago this section of Slocan was dis- 
covered; to-day we find 18 mines that are being 
worked all winter, and that the grade of the ore 
runs from 125 up to 500 ozs. silver, with an aver- 
age of, say, 175 ozs. One mine has already ship- 
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which averaged over $225 a ton, and it is said to 
be the richest crude ore ever received at the 
smelter. To give some ideain figures, suppose 
half the mines working produced 10 tons a day, 
which they could with proper means of trans- 
port. Kight mines at 10 tons per day for 20 days 
means 1,600 tons a month, or $280,000; and as de- 
velopment proceeded this could be trebled. Ten 
tons from the Dardanelles averaged by sample 
500 ozs. per ton, but the smelter returns have not 
yet been received. 

With all this mineral in sight the chief pro- 
blem is transportation. There are three avenues 
by which this ore can reach a market. First, 
from the mines to Kaslo, on the Kootenai Lake, 
say 25 miles, whence it can go by steamer 
to railway connection either north or south, the 
chances being in favor of going south. Second, 
from the mines to Nakusp, on Arrow Lake, say 
30 miles, from which point it can go to the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, or south 
via the Spokane and Northern Railway. Third, 
by connecting the present Columbia and Koote- 
nai Railway with the foot of Slocan Lake, say 
28 miles, and bringing the ore by boat to the 
railway. This last route means hauling the ore 
6 to 10 miles to the lake, but has an advantage in 
being the cheapest route to build. Route No. 2. 
via Nakusp, could be shortened by building 18 
miles to the head of Slocan Lake, and bringing 
the ore to it in the same manneras to No. 3. 
Route No.1 would be direct communication with 
the mines from Kootenai Lake. There seems to 
be not the slightest doubt that one, and most 
likely two of the routes will be opened up dur- 
ing 1893. The Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, and the Spokane and Northern railways 
are all aware of the growing prospects of traffic 
receipts from this country, and are alive to the 
fact that the duty question against them is 
greatly counteracted by the physical difficulties 
of the road to the north, nature having made the 
natural outlets to the south. Mr. Wardner, of 
the Freddie Lee, has just let a contract for 1,000 
tons to be delivered in Kaslo this winter. This 
calls to mind the incident in the early history of 


ped 30 tons, packed on mules from the mine, | the Coeur d’Alene Country, when Mr, Wardner 








contracted with some Helena people to deliver 
50,000 tons from the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, 
and proved to Mr. D. C. Corbin the necessity of 
building from Old Mission to Wardner City, 
when there was no better showing than there is 
to-day in the Slocan Star. 

Turning from this promising section to the 
northward,to a section of country tributary to the 
Upper Arrow Lake on one side, and the Kootenai 
Lake on the other, by way of the Lardeau River, 
we find what is known as the Lardeau Country, 
where recent discoveries this summer give rise 
to great expectations. If surface showings only 
prove up like those in the Slocan Country have 
done, a large mineral area has been discovered 
with both silver and gold-bearing ledges, and no 
doubt next summer will find capital pushing in 
that direction. 

The older camps of Ainsworth and Nelson, 
where a great deal of work has been done and is 
still going on, have been somewhat eclipsed by 
these new fields, where, properties still being in 
first hands, chances for speculation are greater; 
but Toad Mountain, with its different class of 
ore, viz.,a copper and silver-bearing ore, may 
take time, but is eventually bound to come to the 
front. In noother section of this continent south 
of the international boundary would a mine like 
the Silver King, with over a million in sight, 
have lain so long unworked. Scattered between 
these different camps mentioned are to be found 
a number of groups of claims, many of which 
will warrant the expenditure necessary to testa 
mine, and as the country develops the gold-bear- 
ing leads will be developed. Many promising 
prospects of this character have been found in 
the Kootenai River, near Nelson, and the Sal- 
mon River gold belts. A very fair quantity of 
placer gold has been taken out of the streams 
running into the Kootenai River below Nelson, 
the Salmon River and its tributaries, and along 
the Lardeau. On the Pend d’Oreille River, be- 
low the mouth of the Salmon, an American com- 
pany are spending some $50,000 to bring water 
on placer ground where they have excellent 
prospects. 

In looking over this promising mining section, 
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one feels the lack of enterprise of our moneyed 
men; for, with few exceptions, Americans own 
the cream of it. The provincial capitalist seeks 
cheap investment—a poor principle in mining— 
and then if a few hundreds do not reveal the 
earth, they lose courage; and it is a strange fact 
that they follow in the tracks of the foreigner, 
and generally purchase from him at an advance, 
very often what he has no use for, but purchased 
for their market. Lack of experience in min- 
ing, and the absence to a great extent of the 
spirit of gambling in this line, solves the prob- 
lem. During this fall some English capitalists 
have bonded some claims, and intend working 
this winter. Let us hope this is the end of the 
string that will draw more of them to this coun- 
try, where, as the boomster’s expression has it, 
they can “get in on the ground floor.”—Frank 
Fletcher, in Winnipeg Western World 


* 


SOME POINTS ON POLITENESS. 


A very celebrated lady, famed for her pro- 
nounced views on matters pertaining to her sex, 
in the New Orleans Picayune lays down some 
very stringent rules of street etiquette for gen- 
tlemen. The lady advises her sex to cut a man 
‘‘dead”’ who does not actually doff (take off) his 
hat to a member of her sex on the street. The 
lady shows admirable spirit, but she is rather 
arbitrary. She ought to make allowances for 
circumstances. A man may be a very good man, 
and a perfect gentleman, yet, in the providence 
of the Almighty, he may be as bald-headed as he 
is good, and he may have a family dependent 
upon him, and he may be susceptible to sudden 
chills, and catarrh, and lung fever, and rheuma- 
tism—people who move in the best society are 
subject to these things—and she ought not in 
such a case to give a man the great taboo for not 
exposing himself to the elements. If he touches 
his hat she ought to be content. And yet, if he 
has an umbrella in one hand and a basketful of 
seal skin sacques and diamonds in the other, for 
his wife, she ought even to excuse this, and be 
satisfied with asmileandanod. If he has been 
bereaved of all his relatives she ought to excuse 
the smile. In fact, before she cuts a male ac- 
quaintance ‘‘dead” for some little infringement 
upon her notion of etiquette, she should discover 
if she is not a trifle unreasonable. Suppose that 
the man wears a soft hat—does she wish him to 
make a monkey of himself by grabbing it by the 
crown, pulling it off and stuffing it on his head 
again? It is certainly a mark of extreme polite- 
ness, not to say idiocy; but it is a hard thing to 
do gracefully. Should he abolish the soft hat and 
wear the high hat or the derby? Yes? Then if 
he is bald-headed should he wear a wig? If his 
hands are full of parcels, umbrellas, rheumatism, 
palsy, shall he drop them all and uncover him- 
self? This lady who is so exacting must either 
be a very extraordinary madonna, or must have 
been seriously injured by lack of education. The 
most ‘‘polite” man the writer ever knew, whose 
genuflexions were celebrated on two continents, 
sent his sane wife to an insane asylum, and let 
his daughters starve to death. On the other 
hand John Stuart Mill, Carlyle, Huxley, Tenny- 
son, Whittier, Lincoln, Geo. Peabody, Grant, 
Emerson, Sumner, Greeley—whom the world 
regards as gentlemen, as distinguished from bar- 
barians—were not dapper and punctilious in 
artificial observances. It all depends upon cir- 
cumstances. When a decrepid old man gives his 
street car seat to a buxom young lady, and she 
accepts it, well! well! there is a pretty kettle of 
fish. When a strong ‘‘gentleman” lets an old and 
decrepid working woman stand ina street car, 
rather than surrender his seat, there is another 
breach of good manners. Ordinary politeness is 
a good deal like railroad passes: Those are best 
served whose needs are the least.— Whatcom 
( Wash.) Reveille. 
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Here’s Helena Cold Spell. 

It appears from a statement of a gentleman 
lately arrived in the city, that there is Helena 
Montana town.— Hast Oregonian. 

Inasmuch as the above was accompanied by a 
55-below-zero statement, it cannot be considered 
a very “hot’’ pun. 


The Better Way. 

A scientific paper justly denounces the habit 
of visitors kissing the baby and thus possibly 
conveying infection toit. A strictly pathologi- 
cal view of the subject leads to the belief that 
the best way is to kiss the mother, when she is 
young and pretty, and let her give it to the in- 
fant.- Orting ( Wash.) Oracle. 

Calamity Averted. 

A calamity was narrowly averted on the ‘‘chip- 
pie” road last week. Just as the train was going 
around the pile of rocks at Back Track Joe’s 
ranch, the cadevi3s came out of the guyfluke, 
which caused the righthand doogen pin to pull 
out and let the ratchet slip around on to the cam- 
way of the kerplunker. The engineer saw it just 
in time to prevent a collapse of the whole ma- 
chine.— Cu ur dl Ali ne American. 


Memorial, 


Jack Pound has lost his old gray dog and don’t 
know where to find him. He wore two ticks upon his 
neck and a stubtail behind him. The dog is long 
and narrow built, with spots of brown and white, 
and if he sees a smaller dog he always wants to 
fight. He totes his tail up stiff and straight when 
he’s for war prepared, but points it downward to 
the ground whenever he is scared. This stump- 
ed-tail dog that now is lost, was Jack’s best friend 
and crony,but since he sloped or died Jack’s gone 
back on bologna.—Slaughter ( Wash.) Sun. 


Explanation Wanted. 


. A paper published upin the Turtle Mountain 
Country, in North Dakota, in a recent notice of a 
local wedding had the following preamble: 

‘‘One by one the mountain belles are captured 
to bless the home and fireside of a bachelor.” 

Is the gentleman mentioned establishing a 
harem out there, where there are not nearly 
enough women to supply the demand for mono- 
gamous firesides? If such things are allowed in 
North Dakota at such a time as this, what may 
we expect ina year or two, when the great he- 
gira of down-last femininity takes place? 


One on the Parson. 


A minister, gifted with the power of seeing the 
humorous side of life amid his pastoral duties, 
can tell a story with a gustoand relish of a judge 
ofthe supreme court. They enjoy a laugh with 
the best of men, and their mirth is as infectious 
as it is often unexpected. Last night a local 
clergyman was in a jovial frameof mind, and he 
related the following incident for the benefit of 
hiscompanion. A brother minister once had oc- 
casion to marry acouple of darkies, and while it 
was a recognized custom in his part of the coun- 
try that the officiating clergyman should salute 
the bride, this particular instance was a little 
more than the minister could stand. So at the 
conclusion of the ceremony he remarked that, 
while it was the usual custom to salute the bride 





on this occasion he would omit it. ‘‘Yes,” re- 
sponded the groom, ‘‘on such an occasion it is the 
usual custom to fee the minister, but on this oc- 
casion we will omit it.”—Minn apolis Tribune. 


A Base Observation. 


A cablegram from Madrid announces that the 
young king of Spain was recently spanked by his 
mother. The proverbial ‘‘uneasiness” of the 
crowned head seems in this case to have settled a 
little lower down.—-Black Hills Journal, 


The Editor's Future Residence. 

The envelope of a letter gathered up by one of 
the carriers this morning had pasted upon one 
corner of it a printed label containing the words, 
‘“‘Where will you spend eternity?” A very per- 
tinent question but very easily answered: In 
eternity, of course; nothing hard about that!— 
Abe rile mn (S. D.) News. 


All He Could Do. 


A man noted for his quarrelsome disposition 
and love of the ardent came into the postoflice a 
few days ago and said: “id, have you any of 
the new Columbian stamps?” ‘‘Yep; want any?” 
“Yep.” He looked at them a few minutes and 
threw them back, saying: ‘‘Don’t want ’em.”’ 
“Why?” ‘*W-e-l-l, ‘twixt the old woman, boys 
and school teacher I’ve got about all I can lick.” 
—Billings (Mont.) Gazette. 


Astronomy, Dogs and Humiliation, 

One of the most beautiful sunsets ever witnessed 
from this valley was that of Sunday evening. 
The sky was filled with broken clouds, flaming 
red with the reflection of the setting sun and 
drifting siowly eastward like aerial islands of 
fire. The blue background of sky beyond was 
streaked with a deeper glow of crimson, and one 
could almost imagine the organ lofts of heaven 
tuned in symphony to the dying.—P. S.—At this 
point a pairof cur dogs kicked up a rumpus right 
at the heels of our astronomical editor, and that’s 
why we rise to remark there are altogether too 
many dogs in Deadwood.— Deadwood Pioneer. 


Not Safe to Laugh at Pa. 


As a matter of fact a boy never should laugh at 
his father until he (the boy) is eighteen years of 
age at least. Earlier than that it is not safe. <A 
boy over near the university has for several eve- 
nings stood up to eat his meals, and all because he 
neglected the above rule of conduct. His father 
takes great pride in a Hambletonian colt he is 
raising. The old man fairly delights in putter- 
ing around the stable, and he can hardly wait 
until that colt is four years old and trots a mile 
to harness in 2.054, as it surely will. The other 
morning the pater was fussing around in an old 
silk hat and equally venerable great coat, pitch- 
fork in hand, and while he was working about 
the colt’s heels the boy gave the animal its feed. 
The colt does not allow any familiarities while 
feeding, and when the old man, in stooping posi- 
tion, backed up against him, the colt lashed out 
with both feet. The man stood so near that the 
kick broke no bones, but he was shot as from a 
catapult right through theclapboards on the side 
of the barn. His head was driven through his 
tile, and when he extricated himself from the 
splinters the rim of his headgear hung around 
his neck like a ruff. He regarded the whole busi- 
ness as rough, and delivered an oration through 
his hat which the boy regarded as amusing. The 
youngster laughed. First hestood and laughed, 
then he laid down and laughed, and rolled over 
and over and bugged himself, and still laughed. 
But when that devoted father got clear from the 
wreckage he seized the nearest strap, and the 
boy has not smiled once since. The boy knows 
now that he is not big enough to laugh at his 
father.— Minneapolis Tribune. 
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Incongruous Condition 
The Minneapolis Jo i] has figured out the 
lumber cut inthe Northwest during the year 1892, 


at 4,380,314,565 feet \nd yet there area good 
many families living in sod shanties on its 
prairies WV wl N 

What's in a Name? 


here are tl in this country named 
Washin 


tion claims with 


rty towns 


ton, and acomparison of their popula 


the cold figures of the census 
shows they are very proficient in something that 
their immortal namesake said he could not do 
Walla Walla Stat 1 
Too Much to Ask 

One of the South Dakota newspapers suggested 
that the that the World’s 
Fair ought to include a gold brick made from a 


exhibit of State at 


six months’ clean-up inthe famous Homestake 
mills. A Deadwood paper commenting on this 


says that the bullion product for such a period as 


named would weigh 7,200 pounds, and its valua- 


tion would be $1,700,000 
A Dollar Seal 
The certificate of the result of the Presidential 


election goes to WashI|ngton in the hands of Col 


Malone, of Miles City, with a silver seal on it. 


had 
it was placed in 


After the signatures of the electors been 


placed on the certificate an en- 


velope ready to be sealed. No seal was at hand, 


and for a while the board was puzzled what to 
do. Finally, W Hall, of Walkerville, 


the Presidential electors, solved 


one of 


the puzzle by 


taking a new silver dollar from his pocket which 
he firmly pressed into the wax with which the 
envelope was sealed and permitted it to remain 
there Hlelena I ley levt 

Oregon's Timber 


Somehow or other Oregon's timber does not 


get its share of free advertising It is onlva 


mited number that know the extent of its for- 


ests and the value of its timber. Now that lum- 


bermen are beginning to look for spruce it would 


be well if they would turn their attention to the 


Oregon coast In Tillamook County is to be 


found perhaps the heaviest and best develop- 
ments of spruce Tillamook Bay, fifty miles 
south of the Columbia, is encircled with im- 


mense forests of spruce Here, too, are found as 


are known. It is claimed that 
um Lakein Tilla- 
County is twenty-eight feet in diameter 


large fir trees as 


one fir tree situated near Skoo 


mook 


Tillamook Bay has five good logging streams 


entering it The Government has been improv- 


ing the bars so that navigation can be carried on 


to a greater, might be said, a deeper 


t Coast L 


or, as 
extent. — We herma 
Some Good Things not Appreciated 

Verily, the good thingsof this fruitful country 
do not seem to be appreciated in Puyallup, as 
they are seldom discoverable at the markets of 
the city. A 
mon, smelt, perch, 


dozen varieties of codfish and sal- 
flounders, sole, halibut, stur- 
geonand herring swim in schools in the Sound by 
the millions. The with trout 
The waters are covered with ducks, geese. brants 
The with 
grouse, quail and pheasants. 


streams swarm 


and swan. forests are alive venison, 


In the marshes are 


plenteous snipe and plover. The islands in the 
Sound are covered with winter-bearing huckle- 


the woods and roadsides are sur- 


berries, and 





The 


harvest of oysters, 


feited with edible mushrooms. adjacent 
waters unfailing 
mussels, clams, scollops and crabs, yet none of 
these luxuries can be found in the market of 
Puyallup, where the entire inventory is fully 
Citizen 


bear an 


described in beef, mutton and pork 


The Situation Reversed. 


A horse which had been hauling its owner 
around in an improvised sleigh a day or two ago, 
was finally, to his great astonishment, treated to 
a jolly coast down hill. The Oregonian relates 
that the outfit had heached the top of a long hill 
out near Woodstock, and as there were no shafts 
He 
reared up, and slipping, fell over backwards on 
The driver saw him coming and got 
The stakes at the sideof the 


to the sled it ran against the horse’s heels. 


the sled. 
out of the way. 


sleigh held the horse on, and away he went 
scooting down the hill till finally the sled 
brought upon the railroad track. The stakes 


removed and the horse walked out unin- 
jured. He was turned about and hauled the sled 
and his master up the hill, which suited him 
better than riding down on his back. The sight 
of the horse going down the incline with his legs 


were 


waving in the air was very comical. 


Defacing the Columbian Souvenir, 
An exchange says a citizen took one of the 
souvenir coins to a_ local 
letter 
made a discovery that surprised him as it will 


Columbian jeweler 


to have a engraved upon it and he 
many others who are not familiar with the law. 
the mainsail of Col- 


initial of a 


He wanted an initial cut in 
umbus’ ship, the letter being the 
friend to whom he intended sending the souvenir 
as a Christman The jeweler deé- 
clined to engrave the initial, and showed his cus- 
tomer a section of the statute that 
case, making the defacement or imitation of a 
offense for which there is a 
There is a question, however, 
souvenir half dol- 
The pur- 
chaser of one of them pays a dollar for a piece 
of silver worth about thirty-eight cents, and it 
appears that the extra price should entitle him 
to some extra privilege in the disposition of his 


remembrance. 
covers the 
current coin an 
penalty of $500. 

as to whether the 
lars may be classed as current coins. 


Columbian 


purchase. 


Townsite in a Lake. 

Up in the Coeur d’Alene Country is an am- 
bitious little town called Harrison, from which 
great things are expected when that rich min- 
eral section of Idaho is developed. It was neces- 
sary for Congress to pass a special act before the 
townsite could be surveyed and located. A bill 
introduced at the 
He tells an 


making such provision was 
last session by Congressman Sweet. 
amusing story in connection therewith. It seems 
that when the bill was drawn the instructions as 
to the survey incorporated therein were taken 
from an incorrect map. When the 
finished their work, according to the letter of 
the law, they found they had located the town in 
the of the d’Alene Lake. Mr 
Sweet attempted to bring the townsite to land, 
but failed, and 
whole matter to go to the bottom, if necessary, 
while he prepared another bill by means of which 
he hopes to secure a location for the place in a 
section a trifle less aqueous in its formation.— 
Mining Age 


surveyors 


middle Coeur 


finally concluded to allow the 


Living on Climate. 

Now and then some croaker says: ‘‘Oh, yes, 
Washington is a fine climate, but then a man 
can’t live on climate—he’s got to have something 
to do to earn a living.” 

That’s right, and a man that won’t do anything 
honorable to earn a‘living isn’t entitled to cli- 
mate or “grub stake” either. An industrious 
man can catch fish and make a good living—and 
lay up money besides. Hecan dig potatoes on 





“shares” and make a living. He can chop wood, 
cut bark, grub land and burn brush and never 
lose a day, for there will be work of that kind to 


do in Washington for the next fifty years. He 
can dig clams, if it comes to the worst. Where 


there is one opportunity to get rich in the East 
there are a dozen in Washington. A man that 
would growl about Washington would growl if 
he ever got to heaven. 

There is nothing wrong with this State, but 
there is something wrong at times with those 
who come here and refuse to dig, grub, cut or 
trade.— Mt. Vernon News. 
The Salt Superstition. 

For a highly civilized people we are much 
given to superstition. A case in point was wit- 
nessed at the Nicollet House the otherday. A 
young, handsome, stylishly dressed lady was 
daintily partaking of the appetizing viands be- 
fore her, when she accidentally spilled a quantity 
of salt. She was not embarrassed by the accident 
but the most casual glance could not have failed to 
discover a decided perturbance in her mind. She 
doubtless believed some old story about the mo- 
mentous import of such an accident. At any rate 
her actions confirmed the suspicion that she 
knew or thought she knew how to avert the im- 
pending doom and she proceeded to administer 
the antidote. It consisted simply in taking a 
small portion of the spilled salt upon her knife 
and throwing it carefully over her shoulder. 
This operation was repeated six times. The lady 
then proceeded with her dinner with a satis- 
factory expression on her face thatseemed to say, 
‘‘The charm has been broken and the fates pro- 
pitiated.”— Minneapolis Tribune. 


Souvenir Programs. 

The making of these dainty gifts for guests 
invited toa home entertainment held in a log 
cabin in the far West is thus described bya 
writer in Housekeeper: They were on birch bark 
folios; the lettering was in gold paint, relieved 
by lines in India ink. This lettering was done 
by a boy, and very nice work it was. The girls 
added decorative designs in sepia—no two being 
alike. One program bore a picturesque scene, 
containing a log cabin, another an old-fashioned 
fireplace with a bear warming his paws before it: 
another was a flock of wild geese flying overa 
lake. There wasa forest campfire with back- 
woodsmen grouped about it; a wigwam, with 
squaw and dogs at its entrance; a cupid on snow- 
shoes; a canoe on the water, bearing an Indian 
brave; a pair of doves harnessed toa tomahawk; 
a pretty girl dressed in short gown and petticoat 
with a whip-poor-will perching on her finger, 
and many other whip-poor-wills flying about her; 
a fox spinning flax at a distaff, and forty other 
designs equally pretty and unique. 


“Crowd Poison,” 

This is a new name given by physicians to the 
temporary illness caused by remaining for some 
hours in a closely crowded room. Everybody has 
observed the nausea, headache and generally 
disgruntled condition that follows an evening at 
the theater, or at a large social reception, or at 
any crowded gathering of human beings. An- 
other fact familiar in human experience is that 
it is not out-door exposure that gives one severe 
and dangerous colds, but “‘exposure to crowded 
rooms,” as it has been called. General Butler 
probably took the cold which was the immedi- 
ate cause of his death in the crowded, illy ventil- 
ated courtroom at Washington. 

Medical chemists who have analyzed the air 
which causes ‘‘crowd poison” report that it is 
loaded down with carbonic acid gas, and this is 
the source of the illness. If present in sufficient 
quantity it would speedily cause death by suffo- 


cation. But there is just enough oxygen in 
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crowded meeting rooms for humanity to live on 
miserably. The whole tone of the system is 
weakened and benumbed, however; the blood 
cannot circulate or react when cold air strikes 
the skin; hence the person “‘takes cold.” Often 
it is as much as one’s life is worth to go toa 
meeting of any kind in cold weather. Why will 
not architects and people who build houses pro- 
vide for fresh air? 





The Educated Farmer. 


Bob Burdette says: One day last week I took 
a drive with a farmer up in ‘‘York State.” He 
wore tailor-made clothes, kid gloves, long cuffs, 
swell collar and a high hat. He drove a stepper 
to a cart that made you feel proud and rich. His 
farm paid for all these things. When he wanted 
to go to the circus, he boughta dollar seat and 
went. He didn’t drive to town on a jag of wood, 
to sell it for fifty cents. He farmed because he 





room, when evening comes it will be found that 
the stems have twisted around so that the faces 
of the flowers may again look out toward the 
light. These lilies appreciate the sunlight and 
instinctively turn to catch it full in their faces. 
In this they are little like the majority of human 
beings, for men bury themselves in dark rooms 
and unwholesome dens instead of going forth, 
when they could, to drink in the life-giving in- 
fluences which the sun’s rays spread about the 
daylight world.—IJdaho Statesman. 


The Rich Class Increasing. 

We are going to have rich men, I believe, and 
richer men than ever. The continuous develop- 
mentof very rich menis a necessary consequence 
of the freecom and the equality before the law 
that we all propose to enjoy. I do not believe 
that any legislative body or any social philo- 
sopher can prevent the coming up of rich men, 





safety in keeping is going to increase: that is one 
of the results of a more perfect civilization. 
This means a great deal morally, it means fidel- 
ity and carefulness, and the power to procure 
this fidelity and careful ability in the interest of 
persons incompetent themselves to preserve 
great estates. That is going to be more and 
more possible in our country; and therefore we 
are going to see, inmy judgment, more and more 
families in which wealth is transmitted. I look, 
therefore, for no decrease in the rich class, but 
rather for its increase.— President C. W. Eliot 


Materia Medica in China. 

Any one who has ever taken Chinese medicine 
may find some comfort in a knowledge of the 
compositions which they may have absorbed. A 
species of their pills are made by dipping small 
pinto beans in the blood of some great China- 
man brave. They are warranted to cure any- 





ENGLISH SOLDIERS BUYING 


liked the business, loved country life, and there 
was money in it. He was a graduate of Cornell 
University, and that is the kind of a farmer he 
was. It stands to reason that the more a man 
knows, the more sense he has, the better fitted 
he is for any position,except that of a petit juror. 


Idaho Sunshine, 


When one realizes the beneficence of the sun- 
shine, he can appreciate more fully the advant- 
ages of our Idahoclimate. It is not a new sub- 
ject, this influence of the genial rays of the King 
of Day, but itis ever being presented in some 
new form, and as often impresses the observer 
with the fact that men should be thankful for all 
the sunshine that they enjoy. Look at the China 
lilies that peep out from the windows of the 
Chinese establishments. Their faces are all 
turned toward the glass like the faces of beautiful 
children watching scenes in the street. If one 
of the bunches of these plants be turned around 
in the morning and made to face toward the 





unless we all agree that we will no longer at- 
tempt to enjoy entire freedom and perfect equal- 
ity before the law. Given the freedom, the natu- 
ral money-getters will get their chance. There- 
fore, I do not believe that any method of distribu- 
tion, or even dissipation, of wealth will succeed 
in preventing in this country the constant rise of 
very rich men. Moreover, do we not all see in 
this country a new condition of things which 
ténds to the preservation of a rich class? When 
I was a boy, it was not the custom, among the 
generation preceding mine, to secure property 
to women when they were married; it was not 
the custom to settle estates on women and 
minors. The agencies to secure the faithful exe- 
cution of such trusts were hardly created. But 
now there are many agencies for the execution of 
just such trusts,—mostly new within thirty 
years. In consequence, itisa great deal easier 
than it used to be to keep safe money once made, 
or the money which the creator of a great pro- 
perty has transmitted to his children. And this 
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thing from the e pluribus unum to the cholera 
infantum. A composition that is warranted to 
jerk the kinks out of a disordered stomach 
quicker than a champagne supper can put it 
there, is composed of spaghotti, of an inferior 
quality, and put up in little quills. A remedy 
that has of late become a great favorite with the 
celestials isa potion of dried and powered duck’s 
feet steeped in bear’s gall. The rheumatism has 
about as much show against this combination as 
an Esquimau against a shell game. Coon grease 
mixed with pitch is another valuable remedy and 
can be used for the cure of nightmare. Extract 
of dried abalone mixed with bluestone and mo- 
lasses is to be applied and will cure the same ail- 
ments as the compound of polly-wog tincture of 
blue ruin. Wafers of sliced devil-fish are war- 
ranted to scare boils away, while powdered legs of 
tarantulas will break off short a fresh, first-class 
imported fever. Desiccated watermelon seeds 
are also a powerful aid against all ailments of 
the spirit and feet.—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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IN THE PUGET SOUND BASIN 


New Regions for Settlement Along the 
Seattle, Lake Shore and Eastern 
Railroad. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 





HE Seattle, Lake Shore & 

Kastern Railroad was 

originally a local Seattle 
enterprise which started 
to build a line from that 
city across the Cascade 

Mountains as far east as 
Spokane, where it was 
expected that it would 
head off the Great Northern and become the 
west end of that road. The road was built by 
the local company fifty-nine miles eastward from 
Seattle to the base of the mountains and about 
forty miles were constructed westward from 
Spokane. A line was also built northward from 
Woodinville Junction, twenty-four miles out of 
Seattle, nearly due northward to Sumas, on the 
British Columbia boundary. Sumas is 125 miles 
from Seattle, and the primary object of this line 
was to give the Canadian Pacific entrance to 
Seattle. The company became involved in 
financial difficulties and about two years ago it 
sold out its lines to the Northern Pacific, turn- 
ing over its stock on condition that its debts 
should be assumed by the purchasing corpora- 
tion. Thus theS., L. S. & E became a division 
of the Northern Pacific system. Its finances are 
kept separate, however, from those of the N. P. 
Its roads west of the mountains are operated un- 
der charge of a superintedent in Seattle—New- 
man Kline, formerly of St. Paul. All plans of 
building across the mountains were abandoned 
before the transfer of ownership occurred, and 
the line to Sumas became the main line, and that 
from Woodinville up to the coal mines at Gil- 
man, to the superb cataract of the Snoqualmie 
River and to the hop-fields of North Bend was 
run as a branch. The Sumas line connects at 
that place with a branch of the Canadian Pacific, 
running to Mission, on the main line of that 
road, and also with the Bellingham Bay and 
British Columbia Railroad, which runs to What- 
com, twenty-three miles from Sumas. Addi- 
tional importance will be given to the Sumas 
line this year by the construction of an independ- 
ent road from Vancouver to Sumas, with the aid 
of a subsidy voted by the city of Vancouver. 
This road will be built with English capital but 
will be operated by the Northern Pacific and will 
become the terminal extension of that company’s 
line through the Puget Sound Basin, 
which now reaches from Olympia, at 
the extreme head of the Sound, to the 
British boundary by way of Tacoma 
and Seattle. The road of the N. P. 
keeps back from the Sound from ten 
to twenty miles. The Great North- 
ern has a line following the Sound 
shore pretty closely from Seattle toa 
point on the Fraser River opposite 
New Westminster and most of the 
way hugging the water’s edge. It is 
at the disadvantage of competing 
with steamboats at nearly every town 
it runs through and it has done but 
little to develop the country for the 
reason that all the region it passes 
through was conveniently reached 
by water transportation before it was 
built. The Lake Shore & Eastern, 
on the other hand, has penetrated a 
region that was for the most part a 
wilderness before it was constructed. 
Tt crosses the valleys of all the rivers 

















that run into the Sound from the east, and crosses 
them at points about mid-way between the foot- 
hills of the mountains and the tidewater of the 
Sound. It is already doing a good business haul- 
ing logs, lumber, shingles and coal. It has a fair 
passenger traffic and its earnicgs are sure to in- 
crease with the development of the new country 
it penetrates until it becomes a very good piece 
of railroad property. The road is interesting to 
intending settlers who may wish to make homes 
in the Puget Sound Country by reason of the fact 
that it makes accessible a great deal of good land 
along the valleys of the Snohomish, the Stilla- 
guamish, the Skagit and the Nooksack rivers, 
that when tilled can be made very productive of 
hops, oats, hay, fruits and vegetables, and that 
can be cleared at moderate expense. In the 
lower parts of all those valleys farmers have 
been established for many years, sending their 
products out on small steamboats. They pros- 
pered even before the era of railways and cities 
on the Sound. There are good opportunities for 
new comers to do as well and to enjoy the cool 
summers and mild winters of this exceptional 
Pacific Coast climate. 


THE SNOHOMISH VALLEY. 


One of the largest and richest of the farming 
valleys that lie on the eastern side of the Puget 
Sound Basin, between the Cascade Mountains 
and tide-water, is that of the Snohomish River. 
The Snohomish is formed by the Skykomish and 
the Snoqualmie, each of which makes a narrow 
valley as soon as it gets out of the mountains. 
From the junction of these two streams down to 
the Sound the distance is eighteen miles. The 
river is lined with farms on both sides and little 
steamboats take away the produce, to the great 
convenience of the settlers whose market is thus 
brought practically to their own doors. The 
boats go on up both forks of the river at high 
water. Hay is the principal crop on these val- 
ley farms, for the reason that it brings a good 
price at all times. Oats yield heavily. Wheat 
is raised only for chicken feed. The berry grows 
to great size but it does not harden so as to be fit 
for grinding into flour. Indian corn does not fully 
mature, owing to 
the lack of hot 
weather. Hops 
are always profit- 
able, even in the 
seasons of low 
prices. Thelarg- 
est hop ranch in 
the State is at 


North Bend, on 
the Snoqualmie. 


FARMOSCENE LN'SNOHOMISH COUNTY 





There is no better fruit country for apples, pears, 
plums, cherries and berries. Almost every farm 
has its orchard and in the towns fruit trees are 
seen in every door-yard, lot and garden. The 
farmers are with few exceptions well-to-do peo- 
ple,who have money at interest and live very 
comfortably. No doubt their prosperity has re- 
sulted from their custom of raising most of the 
articles required for food at home—vegetables, 
fruits, beef, cattle, hogs and chickens—and also 
from the good markets near at hand in the towns 
and lumbering camps. A great deal can be pro- 
duced here on a small farm and without much 
hard work, either, for there is never any rush, 
the working season in this mild climate being al- 
most as long as the entire year. A little snow 
falls in January or February but rarely remains 
longer than a week on the ground: and, with the 
exception of an occasional cold snap, the winter 
months are as mild as a New England April. 
Roses bloom in December and most of the birds 
do not migrate at all. A man can get a great 
deal more out of himself in the way of profitable 
work in such a country as this than he can ina 
climate that requires him to hibernate for four 
or five months of the year. 

The valley lands in Western Washington are 
alone cultivated. This is the universal rule. 
There is here and there an exception where 
some rancbman has rescued a little patch of up 
land from its original dense fir forest and thus 
secured space for a pasture or an orchard. In the 
valleys the timber growth is light, consisting 
largely of vine maple, and the cost of clearing is 
not excessive. A man must wanta field pretty 
badly to tackle the heavy upland woods, where 
there is a big tree on every square rod of area. 
Besides, the upland soil is thin and gravelly, 
while that of the bottoms is a very deep and rich 
loam. At some points in the Snohomish Valley, 
where the river has cut into the banks, you can 
see fifteen feet of solid black soil resting on clay. 

The best chances for new settlers in the Snoho- 
mish Valley and in the valleys of the two tribu- 
tary streams, the Snoqualmie and the Skyko- 
mish, will be found in the purchase and division 
of the larger farms and in pushing the clearings 
further back from the river and up the slopes 
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of the hill-sides. Forty acres of this deep, rich 
loam make as big a farm as any farmer need own 
to earn a comfortable living, and if he wants to 
raise garden produce, hops and poultry hecan do 
verv well with only twenty. 


THE TOWN OF SNOHOMISH. 


Snohomish, county seat of the county of the 
same name, is a pleasant place of orchards and 
flower gardens, of pretty homes, of busy busi- 
ness streets, of mills where fragrant cedar 
shingles are split out of sections of huge tree 
trunks, of railway activity and of steamboat 
wharves, whence little brown, puffing boats de- 
part for Everett, at the mouth of the river, and 
for farms and villages up streams. The popula- 
tion is not far from 3,500. It is not a raw, new 
town, like so many in this new State, but can 
show in its central district evidences of a respect- 
able age in the old warehouses that overhang 
the river and in many-gabled structures that 
evidently date from another architectural epoch. 
In fact, the pioneer settler came to the place as 
long ago as 1860. This was E. C. Ferguson, the 
present mayor, who filed a claim on what is now 
the town-site in March of that year. Mr. Fer- 
guson was born in Westchester County, New 
York, and in 1854, when twenty-one years of age, 
he migrated to California and mined for gold on 
the American River. In 1858 he went to the 
Fraser River mines, in British Columbia, re- 
turning in the fall of the same year to Puget 
Sound and working at the carpenter’s trade in 
Steilacoom, which was then an important point, 
on account ofits military postand garrison. About 
that time Congress made an appropriation to 
open a military trail from Fort Steilacoom to 
Fort Bellingham on Bellingham Bay. The trail 
was cut only as faras the Stillaguamish River 
when the work ceased because of the abandon- 
ment of the two military posts which it was to 
connect. Mr. Ferguson thought that the place 
where this trail crossed the Snohomish River 
would be a good point for taking up a claim with 
a view of making a possible town-site. He pro- 
ceeded to file a homestead claim on the land now 
covered by the town of Snohomish. So that lit- 
tle tracks through the forests, opened under 
direction of the military authorities, determined 
the location of what is now one of the most pros- 
perous towns in Washington. It made the for- 
tune of Mr. Ferguson, too, for he staid by the 
settlement which clustered around his pioneer 
store and prospered as the place grew. He was 
seven times elected to the Territorial legislature 
and once chosen its speaker, and he has been 
three times elected mayor of Snohomish. He is 
now a stalwart, vigorous man of sixty, with an 
unfailing stock of enterprise, good humor and 
good sense—an excellent type of the best ele- 
ment of the Pacific Coast pioneers. 

With the settlement of the valley and the de- 
velopment of the lumber industry the town grew. 
It had reached a population of about fifteen hun- 
dred before it had arailroad. Steamboats came 
up the deep, canal-like river from the Sound and 
all transportation was by water. The building of 
the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern Railroad 
three or four years ago gave the place a new start 
and confirmed its position as the trade center of 
a large region of country. Later came the re- 
markable developments at Everett, at the mouth 
of the river, which produced ‘a considerable 
manufacturing town in a few months time under 
the powerful stimulus of large capital* liberally 
applied by the Rockefellers, the Colbys, Colgate 
Hoyt, Henry Hewitt, Jr., and other heavy capi- 
talists. The attitude of the old cities of the 
Sound, Tacoma and Seattle, was at first one of 
antagonism towards the project of making a new 
city at Everett, but the Snohomish people stood 
in with the new enterprise and gave it what aid 
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FERGUSON, MAYOR OF SNOHOMISH 


they could from their business facilities, profit- 
ing handsomely by the sale of merchandise and 
the furnishing of residence accommodations to a 
multitude of civil engineers, contractors and 
mechanics engaged in theconstruction of streets, 
buildings, factories and wharves in the infant 
city. Instead of being injured by the rapid rise 
of a new town six miles down the river, Snoho- 
mish has actually prospered and increased in 
population as the direct result of the Everett en- 
terprise. Now there are frequent departures of 
steamboats running between the two places, and 
the new Everett & Monte Cristo road runs a 
number of local trains daily for passenger travel. 
This road makes use of the main line of the S., L. 
S. & E. road from Snohomish northward to 
xetchell, thirty miles, before turning eastward 
to reach the mines at the foot of the Cascade 
Mountains. The main line of the Great North- 
ern road, leaving the Sound at Everett, runs 
through Snohomish and follows the course of 
the Skykomish River up to the mountains at 
Stevens Pass. It will thus be seen that Snoho- 
mish might with veracity advertise itself as a 
railroad center—a term much overworked, by 
the way,in the boom times of the West. It has 
the transcontinental line of the Great Northern, 
the important north and south line of the Lake 
Shore road, belonging to the Northern Pacific 
and connecting with that company’s overland 
line at Tacoma by way of Seattle, and reaching 
the British Columbia towns at its northern end, 
and also the road of the Everett & Monte Cristo, 
built to develope a great mining region in the 
Cascades. 

Snohomish presents a very attractive appear- 
ance, with its compactly built business street, its 
court houses and three large school houses, its 
churches, its railway and highway bridges and 
its hundreds of neat, cosy homes, each with 
pleasing surroundings of flower beds, blossoming 
shrubs and fruit trees. The evergreen forests 
form a background for the views over river, town 
and fields, no matter what direction the eye may 
take. It has three newspapers, the Hye, the T'ri- 
bune and the Democrat, the two first-named issu- 
ing tri-weekly editions on alternate days and 
thus giving the place a paper every day, and the 
later coming out once a week. The banks are the 
First National and the Snohomish National. The 
officers of the First National are J. Furth, presi- 
dent; H. C. Comegys, vice-president, and Wileon 
M. Snyder, cashier. Those of the Snohomish 
National are E. C. Ferguson, president; J. C. 
Bassett, vice-president; U. K. Loose, cashier, 





and A. M. Farrah, assistant cashier. A large 
business is done in the manufacture of cedar 
shingles by five mills located in or near the town. 
A log train is run every day by the Lake Shore 
road to bring in the cedar logs and bolts for 
these mills and the shingles are shipped in box 
cars to Eastern markets. 


Snohomish will be sure to derive large bene- | 


lars. It is only reasonable to suppose that the 
sagacious New York capitalists who are building 
that road and are erecting a smelter to smelt the 
ores know beyond question that they will have ore 
enough to handle to justify the large expenditures 
they are making. Just across a low divide from the 
Monte Cristo mines and on the headwaters of 





the Sultan, a stream running into the Skyko- 





4 HH, BAKEMAN S STORE 
fits in the near future from the development of 
the mineral discoveries in the Cascade Moun- 
tains at the head of the numerous creeks that 
feed the Skykomish and Stillaguamish rivers. 
These discoveries have been so far explored and 
opened up as to make the growth of an impor- 
tant mining district a certainty. The ores are 
silver galena, carrying some gold and also cop- 
per with gold and silver. Those of the Monte 
Cristo region are found in wide fissure veins. 
They are the basis of the new Everett & Monte 
Cristo Railroad, which will be opened next sum- 
mer and which will cost over two millions of dol- 
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mish, acompany composed of Englishmen and of 
St. Paul men are now at work on one of the most 
remarkable deposits of copper in the world. The 
vein, which, like the copper veins at Lutte, 
Montana, carries enough silver and gold to pay 
smelting charges, stands out like a pillar from 
the side of a precipitous mountain. It has a 
width of thirty feet and has been traced for 
nearly a mile. A calculation of the quantity of 
ore in sight places it at the enormous figure of 
six millions of tons. This mine will be reached 
by a spur from the Great Northern Railroad, 
which follows the valley of the Skykomish up to 















































THE HAGARTY BLOCK, SNOHOMISH, WASHINGTON, 
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above Snohomish, and on the railroad lines ex- 
tending north about twice that distance. Mr. 
Bakeman isa young man, not yet having reached 
thirty-two, but has all the pluck and energy of 
the typical Westerner; and that, coupled witha 
thorough knowledge of the furnitureand drapery 
business is what is responsible for his somewhat 
phenomenal success in business. A side issue in 
his business is the sale of sewing machines, in 
which line he controls the trade of the country. 
In matters of enterprise looking to ward the fu- 
ture of the city and county, Mr. Bakeman is one 
of the foremost men in Snohomish. 

Another of the substantial business buildings 


| of Snohomish is shown in our illustrations—the 


Hagarty Block. Mr. Hagarty is one of the 
heavy property owners of Snohomish City and 


County, and has done more than his share to- 





At the crossing of the Seattle, Lake Shore & 
Eastern Railroad there are two little rival vil- 
lages, only half a mile apart and both on the 
same side of thestream. Their names are Arling- 
ton and Haller City. Two or three hundred peo- 
ple live ineach. They are deplorable monuments 
of real estate speculation. Consolidated into one 
place they would make a smart and attractive 
village. Now the inhabitants of each spend 
much of their time talking of the drawbacks and 
general meanness of the rival burg. 

Up the valley of the Stillaguamish runs the 
new line of the Everett & Monte Cristo Rail- 
road. Its construction has given new life to the 
whole valley, bringing in farmers to look for 
ranch lands, lumbermen to take up timber 
claims and miners to prospect for gold and silver 
veins. 














buildings in that thriving young city. Like 
many another successful Washington man, Mr. 
Bakeman commenced business with a somewhat 
limited capital, consisting of a set of tools and 
about forty dollars worth of lumber and material 
that could be, and soon was, worked up into such 
furniture as the trade demanded. Without go- 
ing intodetail as to how success was attained it 
is only necessary to point to the engraving of his 
new store building in which he carries a fifteen 
thousand dollar stock, and out of which more 
than $75,000 worth of business was done 
last year. It is the oldest and largest furniture 
house in Snohomish County and has succeeded in 
controlling the trade to such an extent that no 
other furniture house has ever been able to get 
even a good foothold in either Snohomish City 
The trade extends up the Snohomish 
from forty to fifty miles 


or County. 


River and branches 





A FARM ON THE SKAGIT RIVER WASHINGTON 
ward advancing the material interests of both. 
The post office and several leading mercantile 
firms are located in his block, which occupies a 
commanding situation at the head of the main 
street in the city. 


THE STILLAGUAMISH VALLEY. 


The first stream entering the Sound north of 
the Snohomish is the Stillaguamish, a consider- 
able river, with an extensive delta at its mouth of 
very rich alluvial land and with many stretches 
of fine bottom land along its upper and middle 
course. The delta was formerly subject to over- 
flow at high tides but most of is it now protected 
by low dikes built by the farmers, and is culti- 
vated in oats and hay. Prodigious yields of oats 
are reported from these tide-land farms. Stan- 
wood is the market town of the delta country. 





THE SKAGIT VALLEY. 


The Skagit is the largest river entering the 
Sound. It heads in the eternal snows of Mount 
Baker and with its many tributaries drains a 
large extent of the western face of the Cascade 
Range. In the mountains its valley is only wide 
enough for the powerful current of the river at 
high water, but as it emerges from the gorges 
and canyons and gets out into the rolling and 
ridgy country of the Sound basin it flows placidly 
past broad stretches of good agricultural land. 
Before entering the salt water it divides into a 
number of arms and forms much the largest 
delta made by any of the rivers of this region. 
This delta is diked in acheap and primitive way 
with mud walls two or three feet high and is 
well settled by prosperous farmers whose chief 
products are oats and cattle. The Skagit delta 
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supports the towns of Mount Vernon and LaCon- 
ner and isin part tributary to the island town of 
Anacortes. About twenty miles back from the 
Sound at the point where the Lake Shore Rail- 
road crosses the river are two rival towns, called 
Sedro and Woolley, which are less than a mile 
apart. Each has its hotel, and group of stores 
and saloons. Sedro was laid out on a large scale 
and most of the money taken in by the parent 
land company from the sale of lots was liberally 
spent in erecting a very pretty and spacious 
hotel, a big school house, a church and two 
blocks of stores and in grading streets and build- 
ing side-walks. At Woolley three railroads cross 
and their junctlon seemed to make a settlement 
necessary at that particular point. These roads 
are the Lake Shore, the Anacortes and Hamilton 
line of the Oregon Improvement Company, and 
the old Fairhaven & Southern, now abranch of 
the Great Northern system. The latter runs on 
eastward three miles beyond Woolley to the Ben- 
nett coal mine, where coke is made. The rail- 
roads make Woolley an excellent point for manu- 
facturing cedar shingles and siding, from the 
fact that logs can be brought in from all direc- 
tions to the mills. In time there will be a good 
town where now these two villages face each 
other jealously. They are not too far apart to be 
welded into one and the settlement of the upper 
valley of the Skagit and the development of 
mines on the creeks that feed the river and head 
in the silver belt of the Cascade Mountains will 
certainly require a distributing point for mer- 
chandise and a central market for produce at this 
place, where three railroads meet the navigable 
waters of the Skagit. 

Our artist has sketched acharacteristic Skagit 
Valley farm. In the foreground of the picture 
is the river, and a hay barge floating down to the 
Sound. In the valley are thousands of acres of 
rich bottom lands yet to be cleared and occupied 
by settlers, and locations can be found where 
the cedar and fir timber will pay the expense of 
clearing. 


THE NOOKSACK VALLEY. 


The Nooksack is not as large a stream as the 
Skagit but it carries water enough to float steam- 
boats for a distance of twenty miles from its 
mouth, and it has the widest valley of all the 
rivers that flow to the Sound. In fact a great 
part of its valley from the junction of the three 
forks, near the town of Nooksack, is a plain 
reaching northward to the Fraser, the great 
river of British Columbia. This plain, broken 
here and there by low ranges of hills, is nearly 
all good farming land. The cost of clearing is so 
great, however, that probably not one acre in 
fifty of the land capable of raising crops is now 
under cultivation. Some of the settlers only kill 
the big trees by burning, leaving them standing, 
and raising hay and oats between the gigantic 
trunks. Well cleared farms along the Nooksack 
cannot be bought for less than $100 an acre and 
few of the old settlers could be induced to sell at 
that figure. Their improvements show that they 
are prosperous. Many of them live in large 
houses with big barns and orchards close at 
hand. Hay is their main crop. It costs to cut 
and bail hay about $2.50 per ton and two dollars 
more gets it down to market at the towns on Bel- 
lingham Bay, where it sells from $12 to $24. At 
the lowest price there is a big profit in raising it. 
Timothy is the grass universally raised. Clover 
makes good pasturage but the climate is too 
damp for clover day to keep well. Oats yield 
from eighty toa hundred bushels to the acre and 
sell $22 to $28 per ton of 2,000 pounds. The oats 
of this region are so heavy that forty pounds 
make a bushel. 

The formation of the country indicates that 
the Nooksack Valley and Basin belong to the 
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delta of the Fraser. In fact there are times of 


very high water on the Nooksack when that | reservation. 


stream discharges a portion of its flow into the 
Fraser through Sumas Creek. A range of hills 
back of the town of Blaine separates the two 
valleys at their lower end, but above there is no 
line of demarkation. Through the upper valley 
for a distance of fifteen miles runs the Seattle, 
Lake Shore & Eastern road, and the lower val- 
ley is well served with transportation facilities 
by steamboats and in part by the railroad of the 
Bellingham Bay & British Columbia com- 
pany, which starts from the bay front at New 
Whatcom andruns to Sumas. This road is owned 
by a California company composed of some of the 
heaviest capitalists in that State, such as P. B. 
Cornwall, its president, Lloyd Tevis, J. B. Hag- 
ginand D. O. Mills. The same company owns 
4,000 acres of the New Whatcom town-site and 
the great coal vein which underlies a large part 
of the site. 

The Nooksack comes into the Sound about 
three miles north of Whatcom, but Whatcom is 
its town and its valley is Whatcom’s back coun- 
try. <A better region for hay, oats, hops and 
stock can nowhere be found and the growth and 
prosperity of Whatcom bears evidence to the 
productivity of this broad area of supporting 
country. 
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REFORMING UMATILLA INDIANS. 


An attempt at reform is in progress among 
the Indians on the Umatilla Reservation which 
is awakening much interest, both among the red 
men and their white neighbors. The Kast Ore- 
gonian says: ‘The plan is to compel marriages 
in the future to be performed in accordance with 
the law of ‘the Boston man,’ and to prevent the 
young men from taking unto themselves com- 
panions in the ‘good old way’ that their ances- 
tors recognized, but which is now considered un- 
civilized and illegal. For this purpose several 
trials have taken place in the Indian courtroom, 
the defendants being braves who have disobeyed 
this new rule by living with women to whom 
they were united only in the common fashion of 
their race. Reports are that there will be many 
of these trials and that it will require much time 
and effort to carry out the proposed reform. Re- 
cently three Nez Perce Indians, Jesse, Joseph 
Samuel and Yellow-mus, were tried on a charge 
of marrying women of the Umatillas when they 
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already had wives at their homes on their own 
Judges Long Hair and Jim NRobin- 
son sat ina solemn judgement on the case and 
condemned the defendants to thirty days of hard 
labor. The labor consists in sawing wood, at 
which job the unfortunate bigamistic redskins 
are now employed at the agency. It is hardly to 
be presumed that they ‘say nothing,’ for the in- 
dignity of sawing wood would cause the most im- 
perturbable Indian stoic to express his despair.” 


A SHIP STRIKES A TREE'S BRANCHES. 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer says: As illus- 
trating the safety with which vessels can pass in 
and out through the straits forming the entrance 
to Puget Sound and run right close to the shore 
without danger of stranding, Capt. George W. 
Bullene told the following story the other day 
about Capt. Farnham, formerly master of the 
ship Dashing Wave: 

Several years ago the Dashing Wave was beat- 
ing her way in through the straits in a thick 
fog. Suddenly the lookout sung out, ‘*Woods! 
woods!” and the next moment branches of trees 
could be seen from the poop deck. 

‘Put your wheel hard aport!’’ was the com- 
mand of the captain to the man at the wheel. 
But before the ship could be brought around the 
jibboom and jib sheets were touching the 
branches of the trees on the bank. 

‘*Pull in the jib sheets!” came the next com- 
mand, but before they could be hauled in they 
stuck in the branches of a tree. 

“Get out there quick and get them loose!” 
yelled the captain at the top of his voice; and no 
sooner was the command given than two active 
sailors were out on the boom and had the sheets 
freed. Atthe same time a sudden breeze sprung 
up, the ship swung out, and the two sailors were 
left perched in the branches of the tree. 





—+ @+— 
A “SHOT GUN CLAIM.’—Acccording to the 
Tribune, some curious claims are sometimes made 
by applicants for pensions who appear before the 
Olympia board. An old soldier recently asked for 
an increase in his pension of $8 per month, on the 
score of an injury to his left ankle, disease of the 
throat, chronic diarrhoea, piles, catarrh affect- 
ing the lungs, spinal weakness, gun-shot wound 
onleft hand, rheumatism and injury to right leg. 
This is known as a “‘shot gun claim,” because it 
is bound to hit somewhere. 
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HE cedar shingle indus- 
try of the Puget Sound 
Basin and of the coast 
region of Western 
Washington is fast 
growing to enormous 
proportions. There are 
probably not fewer than 
a hundred and fifty 
mills now in operation, 
and there seems to be 
no limit in sight for 
many years to come to 
the possible expansion 

of the industry. The red cedar of Washington 

makes the best shingles in the world. They are 
smooth, handsome, free from knots and other 
imperfections, so regular in size as they come 
from the machines that they make a perfect 
mechanical fit on the roof, and they are of sur- 
prising durability. Shingles on old buildings 
erected when the Puget Sound Country was first 
settled, over thirty years ago, still shed the 
copious rains of this moist region. The market 
for these shingles is fast being extended all over 
the East through the enterprise of the manufac- 
turers and with the aid of the railroads. Every 
builder who knows their merits now wants them. 

Every architect who is at all familiar with them 
s pretty sure to specify them for roofing first- 

class dwelling houses in towns and villages. 

They are shipped over the Northern Pacific by 

the train load to such lumber distributing points 

as Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Sioux City, 

Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago, and to a 

multitude of minor points. They haveeven made 

their way east as far as Pittsburg and Buffalo, 
and a few consignments have been made to New 

The only limit to their rapid 

spread in public favor is the capacity of the rail- 

roads to furnish cars for hauling them. The 
freight on them is too low to make it profitable 
to haul westward empty box cars to take the 
shingles east in, and the makers can at present 
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only count on such cars as are billed through to 
Pacific Coast points with merchandise. 

The cedar mills are located at various points 
along the railroads in Western Washington, and 
on the navigable waters of rivers, bays and the 
Puget Sound. Rarely is more than one found 
at one place. The requisites for a location are a 
considerable body of good cedar timber near at 
hand and shipping facilities at the mill door. A 
mill company may or may not own the standing 
timber it depends upon for its supply, but it 
must have it close by and must for safety have 
it under contract. The timber comes to the mill 
in two forms—in entire logs and in bolts, which 
are pieces of timber four feet long, of somewhat 
larger size than ordinary cord-wood. Some mills 
are rigged for bolts alone. They cost delivered 
about $2.50 acord. If logs are used they are 
brought to the mills by rail or floated to it by 
water. The log is first cut into four-foot lengths 
and is then ripped into quarters. The four-foot 
bolts or sections of the log are sawed twice so as 
to make pieces sixteen inches long. There are 
two kinds of mill machinery—the ten-block and 
the hand machinery. The ten-block machine 
takes ten pieces of wood at once, and the motion 
which reverses the blocks so that the thin end 
of the shingle shall be cut alternately from one, 
and then the other end, is done by the machine 
autmatically. Such a machine will cut 140,000 
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shingles a day and requires about twenty-five 
men to run the mill. The hand machine is run 
by eight men. It takes but one block at a time 
and its movements are constantly controlled by 
hand. It will cut about 50,000a day. There is 
one advantage for the hand machine—the work 
can be done more carefully; and by rejecting im- 
perfect blocks a better and more uniform grade 
of shingle can be turned out. A large majority 
of the Washington mills use the hand machine, 
and are therefore small concerns in which the 
proprietors generally work with their men. 
These little mills are scattered all along the 
lines of railroads in the country between Puget 
Sound and the Cascade Mountains, and in the 
Chehalis and Gray’s Harbor region. They are 
becoming a very important source of cash rev- 
enue to all this region, bringing in ready money 
for the men who cut and haul the logs and bolts 
and the men who work in the mills. The busi- 
ness, prudently managed, is very profitable. <A 
small mill with a dry-house attached costs per- 
haps $3,000, and will earn net from $25 to $40 for 
its owners every day it works. The shingles sell 
at the mill at $1.75 a thousand for the thin kind 
and $15 for the thick ones. In Minneapolis 
they command #450. Inacommon 34-foot car 
are packed 145.000 shingles of the thin size and 
125,000 0f the thick size. The freight rate to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis is sixty cents per hundred 
pounds weight. The thin shingles weigh 180 
pounds to the thousand and the thick shingles 
200 pounds. These weights are the basis of 
charges, and if the shingles run over there is an 
extra charge. By drying over steam coils about 
thirty pounds weight is taken out of each bunch, 
when the shingles are cut from green cedar. 
The effort is always to dry them down to the 
guaranteed standard weight so as to avoid addi- 
tional freight charges. 

The cedar mills have created a multitude of 
little settlements in the forest where nobody 
lived one or two years ago. Each settlement, 
besides the mill, has a postoffice, a store, a hotel 


and one or two saloons, and it is the resort of the 








loggers and teamsters, the timber cruisers and 
the settlers who are holding timber lands for 
many miles around. The new industry has made 
cedar lands, which were valueless before it 
sprang into existence, worth more than fir lands. 
A quarter-section of good cedar, showing about 
three million feet of standing timber, which 
would be a fair average if situated near a rail- 
road, would probably now bring from $3,000 to 
$4,000. No wonder the woods are alive with 
cruisers and locators, under these new condi- 
tions. The new industry spreads its benefits 
over all classes of people. The ranchmen in the 
valleys sell their sheep, cattle, hogs and garden 
stuff to the lumbering camps and mill villages. 
Merchants establish little stores to supply the 
new demand for goods. The money paid out for 
felling the trees and making the shingles is 
soon distributed for various kinds of supplies 
and services. 

To the question of whether the shingle busi- 
ness is not likely to be overdone, the reply I hear 
is that the Eastern markets have only been oc- 
cupied in small part thus far, and that as the 
merits of the cedar shingle become constantly 
more widely appreciated the demand must in- 
crease until three or four times as many as are 
now turned out will find ready sale. There is 
really only one kind of shingle in the East that 
can for a moment be compared with the red 
cedar: that is the cypress shingle made in the 
Gulf States, and no one claims it is the equal, in 
either beauty or durability, of the Washington 
shingle. It is hard and lasting, but it checks off 
in small splinters under the rays of the sun. 
Clear pine shingles are unquestionably very 
good roofing material; but they are dear, for the 


, reason that the clear pine of Michigan, Wiscon- 


sin and Minnesota is now too valuable for finish- 
ing lumber to be worked up into shingles except 
at fancy prices. All the big Eastern sawmills 
now cut nothing but slabs into shingles. Last 
summer Washington cedar shingles sold in 
Omaha and Chicago at prices below those asked 
for clear pine. Experienced lumber dealers now 
recognize that the Washington shingle is in the 
astern market to stay, and to make its way 
everywhere in cities, towns and villages. 

There is another consideration to be kept in 
view in discussing the question of the future of 
this new industry. While the astern demand 
for cedar shingles is bound to increase steadily 
for many years to come, the good unoccupied lo- 
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cations for new mills are by no means numerous. 
Already mill men say that it is difficult to find a 
thoroughly good location in reference to both 
requirements—standing timber in large quantity 
near at hand, and shipping facilities. When 
forty or fifty more mills have been established 
and the present output increased by say fifty per 
cent, such locations will be rare, and in fact will 
be almost impossible to find until more lines of 
railway are constructed. Western Washington 
is now so well provided with competing railway 
systems that there is only one part of the State 
that is likely to invite new construction. That 
is the great wilderness country between the 
Olympic Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. In 
that region, now a trackless wilderness, inhab- 
ited by a few Indians and a handful of hardy 
pioneer settlers, there is much good cedar; but 
ten years are likely to elapse before railroads 
penetrate it. The great increase in the number 
of shingle mills last year may result in a tem- 
porary derangement of the market; but the 
trouble is more likely to come from a scarcity of 





this cedar siding should make its way in Eastern 
lumber markets as rapidly as the shingles have 
done, a new and important addition will be made 
to the cedar industry. At present there are but 
few mills equipped with machinery for sawing 
siding that are favorably located for getting 
cedar logs. All the old sawmills were estab- 
lished with reference to fir timber and they are 
not in a position to enter into competition for 
cedar siding in case a large demand should be 
created in the East. Thus there will be oppor- 
tunities for new mills to go into this branch of 
business. 

In conclusion let me say that the cedar shingle 
industry is much the most important new busi- 
ness that has been developed in Western Wash- 
ington during the past two years. It is doing a 
great deal to help the region out of the depres- 
sion caused by over-booming the towns. It sus- 
tains population and distributes money through- 
out the country in a multitude of small places. 
It cannot be concentrated in a few points. It 
builds up little manufacturing villages in the 





stand the storm twenty years longer. Another 
feature, wherein they are better than almost any 
other kind—they do not warp and split from the 
heat of the sun. One has only to go through the 
pine forests of Michigan and examine trees that 
have been down for a few years, then come to 
Washington and take a look atsome of her giants 
that have been down for ages, and compare the 
two. While the pine is fast decaying and has 
become a play-house for vermin, the cedar inside 
the sap will be as sound as the day it fell. If this 
is not proof enough, set a few pine posts in 
the ground, and by the side of them seta few 
cedar posts; in two years the pine will have com- 
pletely rotted off, while the cedar will be as 
sound as the day they were set. This proves the 
superiority of our cedar under all conditions, 
where in the least exposed to the weather. 

Witb all these qualities in their favor, is it any 
wonder that the cedar shingles are rapidly sup- 
planting all others in the Eastern market? The 
consumer certainly would be willing to pay more 
for an article that would do sixty years’ service 








cars for shipment than from a lack of demand in 
the East. The shingle makers were at one time 
combined ina single association, but that com- 
bination fell to pieces last year and is now being 
succeeded by county associations, which are use- 
ful and are likely to endure. Whatcom and 
Skagit County shingle makers have already 
formed strong associations, and other counties 
will soon follow their example. Conferences be- 
tween the officers of these county associations 
are held periodically and agreements as to prices 
are made and pretty well maintained. At present 
the price established for the thin grade of 
shingles is $1.75 per thousand, and this is the 
uniform rate on board cars at the mills all over 
Western Washington. 

This year a number of the mill men are turn- 
ing their attention to making cedar siding for 
Eastern sale. The large mill at Woolley has re- 
ceived an order from Boston and is going to 
make a number of carloads of short clapboards, 
half an inch thick and twelve feet long, and sell 
them in that city at $24 per thousand feet. If 





A CEDAR STUMP NEAR SNOHOMISH, WASHINGTON, 


woods along all the lines of railroad. From the 
sociological as well as the business point of view 
this industry affords a very interesting study, 
and deserves much more thorough treatment 
than I can give it in this article. zB. V..8. 





DURABILITY OF CEDAR SHINGLES. 





D. H. DeCan, secretary of the Whatcom County 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, furnishes 
the following in relation to the durability of 
cedar shingles : 

A great deal has been said and written about 
the durability of the Washington cedar shingle, 
and a great deal more can be said without pre- 
varicating in the least. It is an established fact 
here, where they have been in use for over forty 
years, that they never rot, but will remain per- 
fectly sound until entirely worn out. Therearea 
few buildings now standing in the city limits that 
were built forty years agoand covered with cedar 
shakes or shingles which are as sound as the day 
they were laid, and look as though they might 








than for one that lasts less than half that time, 
could he be convinced of the fact. But he is pay- 
ing little more for the cedar shingle than the 
pine has been costing him, and to this fact is 
due, I think, the wonderful growth of our shingle 
industry the past year. 

While our product has been selling far too 
cheap, yet it has been the means of getting our 
shingles thoroughly introduced, and we can hope 
for some recompense later on for the sacrifice we 
are now making. 

One thing that has been a serious drawback to 
the introduction of our product East has been 
the number of poorly manufactured shingles that 
have been shipped. A good many have gone 
into manufacturing who know nothing about the 
business, and seem to think that anything would 
go as long as it was cedar. This isa great mis- 
take; we cannot be too careful about the manu- 
facture and packing. A poorly manufactured 
shingle cannot be made presentable, no matter 
how well packed, and a perfectly manufactured 
shingle does not look well if poorly packed. 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLE NOTES. 


Our illustrations show two typical cedar shingle 
mills: a large one, cutting from the log, using the 


ten-block machine and located at a point where 
there are facilities for getting logs over a num- 
ber of railroads and shipping out the product, 
and a small one in the woods on a single line of 
road, running with a hand machine. The first 
is the mill at Woolley, owned by P. A. Woolley 
ind his sons, under the firm name of the Skagit 
River Lumber and Shingle Company. Its daily 
capacity is 150,000 shingles. The buildings shown 
ire the mill, the dry house, an oil house and two 


warehouses In the mill is an electric light 
plant which furnishes light for the mill and for 
Mr. Woolley’s residence, near by. This is a 


thoroughly equipped concern, with fire protec- 
tion and with ample side-track facilities for re- 
ceiving the material and shipping the product 


f Its capacity is 160,000 shingles a 


of the mill 
lay and it also saws lumber from fir logs, turning 


out 30.000 feet a day. 


The small mill illustrated is that of Sparks & 
Monagahan, at Getchell, Snohomish County, on 
the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern Railroad. 
his mill uses bolts only and buys them in such 
quantities that a large stock is always kept on 
hand to season before being cut. Only the high- 
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long and five-eighths of an inch thick. The 

Pennsylvanians and their fathers and grand- 

fathers before them have always used shingles 

of this large size and refuse to change their ideas 
| and habits. 

Whatcom County leads all others in its num- 
ber of mills and daily output, which is nearly 
2,000,000 a day. There are now forty mills. In 
Skagit County there are thirty mills. Sohomish, 
King and Pierce counties rank next in number 
of mills. The total output of red cedar shingles 
in the State of Washington in the year 1892 was 
1,198,000,000 shingles, worth on board cars about 
three and a half million dollars. 

Shipments of cedar siding and other light cedar 
lumber to Kastern markets are destined toa rapid 
increase. The freight toChicago is three dollars 
a thousand feet of half-inch siding, or six dollars 
a thousand, board measure, and the siding sells 
there for twenty-two dollars a thousand, which 
leaves a very good profit to the mills. The lum- 
ber is dried down before shipping so as to weigh 
about 700 pounds to the thousand. Ballard, a 
suburb of Seattle, is probable the largest siding 
manufacturing point. In Skagit County, beside 
the mill at Woolley, there is a mill at Mount 
Vernon making a specialty of siding. It belongs 
to Bacon & Henderson. 


est grades of shingles are made, all inferior | 


shingles being thrown out before the bunches | 


are made up. The product is about 40,000 a day, 
and the price obtained on board the cars at the 
mill door is $1.95 a thousand. Figures furnished 
by Mr. Sparks make the cost of cedar and of 
manufacturing a little under a dollar a thousand 
shingles; so that, not counting interest on the 
plant or renewals of machines, there is a clear 
profit of a dollar on a thousand. 


The standard shingle shipped to Mastern mar- 
kets is sixteen inches long and is of two thick- 
nesses—six shingles to two inches at the butts, 
and five totwo inches. Of late there has come a 
demand from Pittsburg and the towns in West- 
ern Pennsylvania for a shingle eighteen inches 


The cost of manufacturing shingles varies con- 
| siderably with the situation of the mills in rela- 
tion to the supply of logs or bolts. Asa rule the 
| best showing for expense is made by the little 
new mills in the timber on the lines of railroad, 
but this drawback must be taken into account, 
that after the timber close to them is cut off they 
must be taken down and removed to another lo- 
cation. The best locations for permanent work 
are where several railroads cross or on the water 
frontof the Sound near river mouths where there 
are booms for collecting the logs run down the 
| streams. Nearly all the Sound towns are now 
important shingle-making points. Tacoma, Seat- 
| tle, Everett, Fairhaven, Whatcom and Blaine have 
| each a number of mills. Other mills are located 





where railroad lines cross rivers, as at Mount 
Vernon, Ferndale and Nooksack. By far the 
larger number, however, are found in the woods 
along the railroads. 


Mr. DeTiere, editor of the Bellingham Bay 
Express, kindly took the trouble, when the 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE party were in Whatcom, 
to climb on the roof of the old coal bunkers, 
erected twenty-seven years ago, and pull off 
three shingles, to show how well they had stood 
the wear of time. They were considerably worn 
by the action of the rains, but looked to be good 
for another quarter of a century. 


A Seattle man not directly interested in shingle 
making said tome: ‘You can tell your readers 
that if they have a roof to shingle they cannot 
afford to use pine shingles, even if they cost 
nothing, for the reason that the labor required 
to pull them off and put on new shingles when 
they wear out will cost more than to purchase 
cedar shingles, which will last a lifetime.” 

E. V. S. 





Mr. George EF. Brand, secretary of the Skagit 
County Shingle Association, whose portrait ap- 
pears on this page, was born in Milan, Indiana, 
in 1849, and educated at the college in Aurora, 
Indiana. In 1868 he removed to California and 
entered mercantile pursuits. Ten years later 
he engaged in the manufacture of lime, cement 
and brick. He became a resident of Washington 
in 1890, going to Fairhaven, securing the fran- 
chises and building the Bellingham Bay gas 
works, which supply the towns of Whatcom and 
Fairhaven. He also secured a franchise for 
the electric works at Mount Vernon and organ- 
ized the company. He is secretary and superin- 
tendent of the latter concern, and is also trustee 
of the Mount Vernon Lumber and Shingle Com- 
pany. His home is still in Fairhaven. 


SKAGIT COUNTY RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Much has recently been written about the vast 
extent and value of the red cedar timber from 
which the superior Washington shingles are 
made; and, while some liberal statements have 
been published which to the distant and unac- 
quainted reader may seem exaggerations, the 
earnest investigator who has taken the trouble 
to come and visit our mills and pass through our 
magnificent forests has been ready to exclaim, 
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“The half has not been told me!” From such 
enthusiastic visitors the impression has been 
spread throughout the Eastern States that the 
red cedar forests of Washington are almost with- 
outlimit; so plentiful, indeed, that timber can be 
obtained for manufacture comparatively with lit- 
tle or no cost. This is erroneous and misleading: 
for, while there are large quantities of red cedar 
suitable for shingles which will in the near future 
bring to the State immense returns of Eastern 
gold, it is a fact that the accessible, first-class 
cedar timber is rapidly disappearing, as will be 
seen from memoranda of the increase of the 
manufacture. 

The Eastern shipment of shingles from Wash- 
ington in quantities is comparatively a new busi- 
ness. The first mill built in Skagit County was 
built by Howard & Attick, at Edison, in 1881, 
being only 20,000 capacity daily, and the product 
was shipped by schooners to Port Blakely; 
thence to Kastern markets by lumber vessels. 
However, until 1890-91 there were only a few 
small mills, and they manufactured mostly for 
local markets. Among the mills then manufac- 
turing, Col. P. A. Woolley’s—the Skagit River 
Lumber and Shingle Co., at Woolley—was the 
largest, and Col. Woolley was the first to pioneer 
the way for an Eastern market, and he was 
largely instrumental, by advertising and per- 
sonal effort, in establishing a demand for red 
cedar shingles. His first shipments were made 
from Woolley via Fairhaven & Southern Rail- 
road to Fairhaven; thence by steamer to Van- 
couver, and over the C. P. Railway to astern 
markets. In the year 1891 there were six mills 
in the county making shingles, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 300,000. During that year there was a 
new impetus given to the business by lower rates 
made by the Northern Pacific which enabled che 
manufacturer to reach the Kastern market at a 
fair margin of profit. This new era led toa rapid 
increase of mills, and in January, 1893, there 
were twenty-six mills, and eight more mills un- 
der construction, which will make the daily out- 
put of the mills of the county over 2,800,000, 
bringing into the county the sum of about $5,000 
daily; showing a wonderful increase in the de- 
mand East for our superior, everlasting red 
cedar shingles. 

The rapid increase in the demand brought 
with it trials and tribulations to the manufac- 
turers, for the commission men and jobbers were 
inclined to charge excessive commissions, and 





in various ways bear down the price and hamper 
the manufacturer in disposing of his product. 
This feeling led to the organization of the Ore- 
gon and Washington State Shingle Association 
in December, 1891, whose object was to protect 
and promote the interests of the manufacturer; 
to advance the grade and obtain the best uniform 
prices for all mills. To this association were ad- 
mitted the Pacific Coast commission men, and by 
a combined effort much permanent good has 
been accomplished and manufacturers have real- 
ized the advantages of the State organization; 
and at the present time more than ninety per 
cent of the mills in the State belong to this 
parent association. While all realized the benefit 
of this association, the large membership became 
somewhat cumbersome by individual representa- 
tion, and this led to the organization of county 
auxilliary associations, the first being formed in 
Whatcom County. Skagit County was the next 
to follow suit, by the call of P. A. Woolley fora 
meeting of Skagit County shingle men at Wool- 
ley, January 13th, 1893, when the Skagit County 
Shingle Association was organized and Col. P. 
A. Woolley elected president; A. E. Flagg, of 
Avon, vice president, and G. E. Brand, of Fair- 
haven, secretary and treasurer. The member- 
ship now comprises eighteen mills, and most of 
the other mills in the county will unite at the 
next monthly meeting. The objects of this 
county association are to work in harmony with 
the rules of the State association; to see that 
prices are maintained, and that none but stand- 
ard, first-class shingles are placed by the mills 
in the market; to advertise the red cedar shingles 
throughout the Eastern States, and sell through 
the county association’s agent direct, as far as 
practicable, to the wholesale and retail dealer. 
For this purpose J. S. Mundy, of Fairhaven, was 
employed and has opened a general office at 
Kansas City, Mo., and the prospect for an active 
market in the near future is good; but the mar- 
gin of profit to the manufacturers at the present 
price of $1.75 for standard six-to-two, sixteen- 
inch shingles is small. The timber now acces- 
sible to railroads, rivers and bays is being 
rapidly cut away, the price of stumpage is stead- 
ily increasing, and the price of shingles must 
correspondingly increase, for they are not now 
bringing a price adequate to their real value. 
The life of the cedar shingle lasts until it wears 
out by the action of the elements. It never de- 
cays, and gives, as has been previously stated, 
forty-five years of good service. 

GEO. FE. BRAND. 
Mt. Vernon, Wash 


THE WHATCOM COUNTY SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 





The pioneer settler of the Puget Sound Coun- 
try. with axe and draw-shave, made from the 
cedar trees that grew in abundance and perfec- 
tion in the adjacent forest, a covering for his 
cabin home. The advent of steamboat and rail- 
road, bringing their commerce to the shores of 
Puget Sound, stimulating the upbuilding of 
cities and villages, erected a necessity for a more 
speedy and economical manner of producing the 
shingle required for covering and ornamenting 
the modern homes that were springing up like 
tmnagic on every hand. 

This increased demand for cedar shingles re- 
sulted in the erection of mills for their manu- 
facture. One mill followed another in rapid 
succession, until the supply of shingles far ex- 
ceeded the local demand and the enterprising 
manufacturers were forced to seek an outlet for 
their surplus stock. Notwithstanding the su- 
perior quality of their product,they soon realized 
that the task of introducing it into new and con- 
servative markets was greater than they could 
accomplish singly. They found the necessity of 
organization, in order that they might accom- 





plish this much-desired result, and out of their 
necessity grew the Consolidated Shingle Co., the 
first shingle manufacturers’ organization estab- 
lished on the Pacific Coast. This pioneer organ- 
ization existed through several seasons, and, 
having accomplished its mission—namely, the 
introduction of Washington cedar shingles into 
the markets of the Middle and Eastern States, 
was allowed to pass out of active operation. 

After a season of individual effort on the part 
of the manufacturers, in the way of maintaining 
and extending the markets opened up for the red 
cedar shingles by the Consolidated Shingle Co., 
they found that to compete in these markets and 
to profitably extend them without organized and 
united effort was a thing altogether impractica- 
ble, if not quite impossible. They found that 
Eastern manufacturers and dealers were sys- 
tematically taking advantage of their lack of 
organization to beat down the price and de- 
moralize the cedar shingle business of the Pacific 
Coast. 

This state of affairs was not long to be toler- 
ated by the energetic hustlers of Puget Sound. 
They saw the necessity of united effort,and in the 
spring of 1892, at a meeting called in Seattle for 
that purpose, they organized the Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ and Dealers’ Association of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. This association has been of 
inestimable value to all parties interested in the 
shingle business. 
exerted themselves continuously since its or- 
ganization to maintain a uniform scale of prices 
for the various classes and qualities of shingles 
produced by them, and up to the present time 
their efforts have met with gratifying success. 
The rapid increase in the number of mills during 
the year just passed and the large area of terri- 
tory over which these mills are scattered, em- 
bracing, as it does, the timber belt of Western 
Oregon and the whole Puget Sound district, 
threatened the permanency of the organization, 
principally on account of the diversity of inter- 
ests to be harmonized. At one general assembly 
where each member acted as lawyer and judge, 
Whatcom County took the initiative in what I 
believe to be the solution of the whole problem 
—namely, a local organization covering a lim- 
ited amount of territory. The Whatcom County 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association was the first 
purely local organization formed in either of the 
cedar shingle-producing States, Washington and 
Its first object was co-operation with 
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the parent organization in maintaining uniform 
and reasonable prices for the product of the fac- 
tories of its members. Through its delegates it, 
in common with all other local organizations, is 
represented and takes part in the deliberations 
of the general assembly. By this plan each lo- 
cality has its proper representation in the 
monthly meetings of the State association, and 
the latter institution is prevented from becoming 
unwieldy and cumbersome by reason of numbers. 
At each regular monthly meeting of the What- 
com County association an inspector is appointed 
for the ensuing month to inspect the shingles at 
the various mills and see that the standard 
grades are kept up. No compensation is received 
for this service, and the members are expected 

to take their turns at the duty. 

GEORGE A. COOPER. 
New W 
ces 
MONTANA WEATHER 

In glancing over our Eastern exchanges, we 
note with a smile what they have to say about 
the severity of our Northwestern climate, re- 
marks the Bitter ltoot Zimes. We read in them 
of points where the mercury has tumbled down 
to thirty, forty and even fifty degrees below zero 
this winter. This isan exaggeration. The low- 
est point reached by mercury thus far in Mon- 
tana has been about twenty-six degrees below 
.ero, and that at an altitude of about 800 feet, 
and then only fora short period. This amounts 
to nothing, compared with fifteen degrees below 
in the low altitude of the Kast. The accounts 
given inthe Eastern papers are the extremes ex 
aggerated. and the people are by them led to be 
iieve that the whole State has an Arctic climate 
The fact of the matter is that we have an equable 
limate, and less suffering isexperienced in Mon- 
tana than in the Middle States. In the Bitter 
toot Valley, the best agricultural valley in the 
State, the whole month of January, up to the 
25th, was so mild that all kinds of farm labor, 
sven to plowing, could be performed, and the 
owest point reached by mercury this winter has 
een but eight below. Think of stock wintering 
n the hills, without shelter, and coming out in 
the spring in good order. Many people live 
omfortably in houses here which would freeze 
i man to death in the moist climate of the last 


AN ESQUIMAU TOY. 


Mr. James H. Wardell of Fort Wrangel, 
Alaska, who passed through Victoria a short 
time ago, is authority for the following, says the 
Colonist: ‘**The natives of Alaska may not suffer 
rom a surfeit of civilization, but there are some 
hingsin which they excel; notably in the way 
»f children’s toys. Every baby in Fort Wrange!l 
has a plaything that would be the envy and ad- 
miration of any child in America. It is an odd 
ind curious contrivance, rather a mixture of a 
jumping-jack and a rattle. It is made of a piece 
of ivory or walrus tooth. It is about six inches 
ong and about one inch in diameter. A hole is 
pored in it from one end only. In this there isa 
rod with a crown-shaped top surmounted by a 
small rubber ball. Atthe bottom of the rod isa 
stout, though small, leather string, which passes 
through a hole in the side of the hollow walrus 
tooth. When the child pulls the string the rod, 
crown and ball jump nearly out of the tooth. 
The length of the string prevents its leaving the 
piece entirely. Then, when the string is loos- 
ened they clatter down with arattling sound and 
strike the bottom with a chug that fills the heart 
of the budding Esquimau with glee. It is a very 
funny design fora rattler,and there is nothing like 
itin America. It is simple, but popular; and the 
man who first struck the idea is getting rich, al, 

hough his scheme is not patented.” 





WANTED—AN EASY POSITION. 


A young man, whose father cut our grass last 
summer and wounded two lovely rose bushes 
with a dull sickle, writes me that he would like 
to obtain a position where the work is light and 
the hours not too long. He assures me that if I 
will assist him he will be under obligations. 

That's the way I like to heara young man talk. 
He seems to know that his capacity is limited 
and that his strength won't hold out. Very pro- 
perly he wants things togibe. Such young men 
never disappoint anyone. They put you on your 
guard atonce. If you expect much from them, 
it is your own fault. 

I shall comply with the youth’s request, if I 
can, for if there is anything I love better than 
my country, it is getting positions and stuffiog 
them full of young men. 

Now, I myself, occupy a good position in 
society. The work is very light, and some of 
the hours very small,—especially those kissed 
by the rosy dawn; but I fear me, the young per- 
son would not like to turn his back on his father 
and Goose Hollow to enter such a position. 

While his request opens up his character so 
that we can all get a full view of the entrails, 
there is a vagueness about it which will keep me 
home a few weeks thinking about what is best 
to be done. 

[ wish he had said just how long he wanted 
the hours. If he had cut the grass himself and 
charged by the hour, I might get at it. I don’t 
know whether he wants them thirty, forty or 
fifty seconds long. I know he dosn't want them 
en train, but that isn’t satisfactory. It would 
have been well, too, if he had been more specific 
about light work. 

There are many varieties of light work. I 
have seen work so light that a tired sigh would 
blow away. Then I have seen the incandescent 
light work. I can’t tell whether he would enjoy 
a job in the gas works or not. Changing the car- 
bons on an are light or two each day might be 
pleasing to him. Counting cash for aman who 
doesn’t believe in advertising might strike his 
fancy. Running a newspaper, perhaps, might 
relieve his ennui. Waiting on a boarding house 
table or on astreet corner might fill his desire 
for labor. 

I want to get the young man a good position, 
where there will be plenty of room, so he can 
move without feeling cramped. It ought to be 
an easy position, not too recumbent, but one in 
which he could lie down and die if he got tired 
moving his breath in and out. A position of 
trust, where they don’t give credit or sell on tic 
might do. He might preferan upright position, 
with a counter in front, to rest his hands upon 
when they got aweary of his pockets. Perhaps 
serving frothy soda water would be light enough. 
A position as doorkeeper in a receiving vault 
might meet his tastes. 

I don’t know. 

I think he is ambitious and anxious to rise in 
the world, when he gets too much sitting down 
He might be pleased to personally conduct a 
blast when it goes off without notice. Perhaps if 
I could get him a good position on some railroad 
—right across the track say, it would do until 
the coroner arrived, and then, if I worked it 
right, he might get an easy position in the 
morgue, or stay where he is. In either case he 
wouldn’t have much to do after he once got 
fixed. 

His tastes may run to the dramatic, and possi- 
bly as scene shifter on the Columbia River would 
make him happy. That reminds me, that occa- 
sionally there is a very fine opening for a young 
man on the Morrison Street bridge, which he 
might get into when the draw swings around. If 
I thought he was musical, I might get him a 
place in a church choir, to keep the wind out of 





the organ bellows. If he likes traveling, I won- 
der how a nice berth in a Pullman would suit? 
But he might not like to travel. Travel gets 
pretty heavy on some of the roads. He wants 
something light. There areso many young men 
who don’t know what they want, that I always 
take to those who do. But I only know this one 
through his father. His parent cut our grass 
with his sickle and shampooed our lawn with his 
feet, while the young man sat on the fence and 
drew the flies off his father. The flies seemed to 
prefer the young man, and accompanied him 
homeward. I don’t think they were on him 
while he was writing me. He had a good po- 
sition on our fence while his father was bbre- 
viaating the grass, and we thanked him when he 
got off. Perchance it was as good a thing as he 
ever got off. 

In the drama of life, I think the young man 
makes a good appearance, but from what his 
father said to him in my presence and our front 
yard, I judge he doesn’t appear in the first act. 
He doesn’t appear in the wood scenes, I know, 
especially the winter wood scenes. He makesa 
strong appearance in the banquet hall scene and 
never misses acue. He is well reared, and built 
in proportion. You can see at the first glance 
that he lives well—lives on the very best and his 
parents. 

I think if he got a good position, he wouldn't 
change it, unless it was automatic or worked 
with aslot. He would leave it just as he found 
it. It wouldn’t show many signs of wear, and | 
believe you could get another young man to fill it 
without repairs, aside from upholstering a little. 

Some young men get too big for their position. 
He wouldn’t. If he couldn’t fill it with ability, 
he’d try to fill it with time. He’d try to hold on 
until some one came along who could at least 
rattle around init. Yet, youcan’t always tell. I 
have seen a mouse not over two inches from 
stem to tail fill a large room full of ladies— 
with dismay. I have seen mice of the dimen- 
sions named raise more disturbance, hullabaloo 
and dry goods ina minute than you could put 
down in an hour. 

Now I want to get a position for this young 
man. If any of my friends can find one and will 
kindly send it up C. O. D., or, as usual, five per 
cent off, I'll see thatthe young man getsit. He 
may not be able to fill it in a day or an hour. He 
should be given at least a month. If he doesn t 
fill it in that time there’s a leak in it somewhere. 
You see, he uses small sized hours and it will 
take him longer. 

If I succeed in this case, I will then be ready 
to assist the young man who is willing to exert 
his moral influence and example in a household, 
in return for room, board, washing and the 
social palaver of the hired girl. 

I give fair warning, however, that this case, 
like the first, is one in which too much should 
not be expected. He may be an orphan, with 
nothing to put up against your board but his 
moral influence. Any one who would expect a 
cent out of a young man whose parents de- 
ceased, leaving him a few second-hand examples 
and some righteous indignation, ought to suffer 
the consequences. 

In making the dicker with this second young 
man the head of the house, whether it be hus- 
band or wife, should fix the quid pro quo, mark 
all the silver and chain the dog, if he is worth 
stealing. A copper-riveted prayer gauge of your 
own selection should be attached to the young 
man the moment Mary Ann rings the breakfast 
bell and says, ‘‘All set!” A young man who is 
willing to barter his moral influence for the in- 
terior wherewithal should use good English, and 
not lacerate the ear of Providence with tautology 
or bad grammar. He should be a thorough lin- 
guist, so that if he asks a blessing upon any 
particular dish he won’t give a Missourian 
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pronunciation to it when he grapples with the 
French. 

If you have a household pet in the shape of 
daughters just emerging from their teens and 
brief frocks, and about to vault into the vortex 
of society, do not permit the sanctity of morning 
prayer to be tarnished by too much familiarity 
with their names on the part of the young man. 
There can be no need of his speakiag to the 
Lord about “Nellie” and ‘‘Kate.” The two 
Misses Scaraborough will be just as easily un- 
derstood above, especially if they have been 
christened —when young. If your son is a chump 
or a dafodil, the moral young man need not be 
too fresh in posting the Lord upon your boy’s 
shortcomings or latestayings. He who noteth 
the fall of a sparrow does not lose sight of your 
bird. 

Nor must you allow the moral exerter to be too 
personal. If you do this and anything should 
happen, such as the mysterious disappearance of 
your daughter the same week that he visits his 
grandmother’s tomb, your belief in a personal 
devil will be revived. At night I wouldn’t ex- 
pect much from him, aside from keeping his 
mouth shut while you’re advising Nellie as to 
her tennis suit. If just before retiring, and while 
around the family altar, he wants to refer to you 
all as worms of the earth, but asks that you may 
be spared to crawl some more next day, let him. 
He doesn’t feel very well. Standing behind a 
drug counter selling spts. fermenti and juniper 
extracts done up in alcohol, is torture to a young 
man addicted to setting examples when he 
doesn’t know the first principles of setting a 
hen. 

There are several others who want positions, 
or situations or places; but few seem to want 
work. I offered one of these seekers a situation 
every whit as good at that which Portland oc- 
cupies, but on his arrival at the East Side he saw 
a signor two, such as ‘‘ Willamette Iron Works,” 
‘Soap Works,” and he stood in awe. As he was 
crossing the bridge he saw ‘“‘Brass Works.”’ That 
settled it, and he took the next train back. 

RABELAIS. 


Portland, Oregon. 
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THE PROSPECTOR AND HIS OUTFIT. 


The regular prospector, as a rule, hasat some 
time of his checquered career had some actual 
experience in the mines themselves, from which 
he has learned by observation, the appearance of 
different ores, their different values, how the 
veins appear on the surface, how to open a vein, 
and the uses of pick, shovel, and blasting pow- 
der. Ina word, he is a miner who has become 
too restless to stick to steady work, and so follows 
the more uncertain and precarious livelihood of 
seeking for new and undiscovered veins, many of 
which even in an old mining district may yet be 
discovered covered up by brush or debris, whilst 
a new district offers a most enticing field. These 
mineral veins or ledges, if he can only find them, 
may make him ina moment a comparatively rich 
man, and if he finds them, they will cost him 
nothing, only a simple compliance with the un- 
expensive regulations of the law. So the life of 
a prospector offers many attractions to one who 
is restless and loves to roam and loves to find 
something new and is not afraid of considerable 
hardship. To save a vast amount of time and 
labor, he shou'd acquire knowledge. Thus, for 
instance, if he were prospecting for coal he 
would be wasting his time in hunting for it in 
granite, or if he were hunting forthe precious 
metals, he would lose time in looking for them 
among the unaltered sedimentary strata of the 
prairie. This is merely for example, but an in- 
finite variety of knowledge is necessary for him 
in his vocation, besides even that of the simpler 
elements of geology, such as the knowledge of 
different kinds of minerals, and their value, the 


kind of places and peculiar rocks they are as- 
sociated with, their appearance on the surface, 
etc., etc., together with some knowledge of assay- 
ing or blowpiping or panning. 

In a newly discovered camp, men will rush in 
for a few wecks, work a little in the different 
mines, sufficient to give them an ideaof the kind 
of ores and rocks and other circumstances in the 
locality, and then will strike out on their own 
account and prospect around the camp for new 
veins or extensions of those already discovered. 
An extension, by the way, of a very rich discov- 
ered lode is not always to be relied on. Nature 








A PROSPECTOR AND HIS OUTEIT 

seems often to concentrate her riches at one 
point, and leave the extension barren, as in the 
case of the Comstock of Nevada. But little 
wealth has been found outside of the great lode 
and mine itself. 

The best education isin the mines themselves; 
sO a novice on arriving at a mining region had 
better spend as much time as possible in practi- 
cal work, in and around the various mines, be- 
fore he launches out prospecting. A prospector 
can rarely carry about much assaying or other 
apparatus with him for determining the charac- 
ter or value of ores he may find, and hence it is 
well for him to accustom himself to these ores in 
the mines themselves. Also he should acquaint 
himself with the peculiar ores of each particular 
district, before he attempts to prospect in its 








A PROSPECTOR’S TOOLS, 


Drills. 
Pan. 


Long handled shovel ; 
Blasting powder. »& 


1, 2. Picks. 
6. Heavy 
0. Horn spoon 


hammer. 
Fuse 


10. Iron spoon. 11. 
| vicinity, for an ore such as coarse grained galena 
in one district may be generally rich, whilst in 
another it is remarkably poor in silver. 

The best previous education for a prospector 
would be a course at a school of mines, where he 
will learn the elements of gedlogy, mineralogy, 
assaying, etc. And next to that, practical work 
in the mines themselves, and lastly the prospect- 
ing field. A little knowledgeof blowpiping may 
also help him, which he may acquire at his 
school. 

Having left his school he should learn the 
practical use of the pick, drill and blasting pow- 
der. By working around a concentrator he will 














learn the difference between ore and gangue 
rock, and “‘picking”’ or ‘sorting’ ores will teach 
him at sight the values of ores. The prospector 
should know how to open his vein or ledge wher 
he finds it, with pick, shovel, and blasting ap- 
paratus. A little carpentry will teach him how 
to make a handwinch, and a few lessons in 
blacksmithing will teach him how to sharpen 
and temper his tools, for there will probably be 
no blacksmith’s shop or carpenter’s either, with- 
in miles of wherehe may go. Other prospectors 
will teach him how to use his pan or iron spoon 
for testing ores, and various other dodges and 
makeshifts. An important point is to learn how 
to average approximately the quantity of ore in, 
and value of, a ledge when be has found one. 
Valuable ore on a ledge lies in pockets, strays 
and bunches irregularly distributed through the 
quartz or other material of the vein; he should 
learn to tell at sight the relative proportion of 
oreand gangue. He would do well to study the 
result of working ores in a mill or furnace, such 
as trying toestimate the yield of button of the 
ores which are mined, taking themin weekly or 
monthly lots. With some such 
knowledge he is ready for the field. 

The following list of necessaries by Mr. A 
Balch in his ‘‘Treatise on Mining” is as full as 
can be given by any one: 

Two pairs of heavy blankets weighing about 
eight pounds each. A _ buffalo robe or a blanket- 
lined poncho. Suit of strong gray woolen clothes, 
pair of brown jean trousers, a change of woolen 
underclothing; woolen socks, pair of heavy 
boots, soft felt bat, three or four large colored 
handkerchiefs, a pair of buckskin gauntlets 
toilet articles, ete. All should go into a strong 
canvas bag. A breech-loading rifle or shot gun 
and arevolver. Around his waist a strong sash 
to carry his holster and knife, in a sheath. His 
ammunition, if his revolver is large bore, may 
conveniently fit both his rifle and revolver. Pipe 
and tobacco. A sure-footed native or mountain 
pony. A Mexican saddle with its saddle horn, 
straps, etc., to tie on various things, such as his 
pack, bags, water canteen, etc. The left stirrup 
may be fitted with a leather tube, in which the 
rifle barrel may be placed. A strap around the 
saddle horn will secure the gun stock. The long 
lariat or stake rope for tethering his horse 
should be coiled up and tied by a strap to the 
saddle horn. 

For prospecting, a poll pick and prospecting 
pan made of iron or a horn spoon should be car- 
ried. The pan is also useful besides for washing 
out sand, asa dish or bathing vessel. A large 
iron spoon for melting certain metals is likewise 
to be carried, and in some cases a small portable 
Battersea assaying furnace. A frying pan eight 
inches diameter of wrought iron, acoffee pot, tin 
cup, spoon, and fork, and matches in tin box, 
pocket compass, a spy glass, or pair of field 
glasses; bacon, flour, beans, coffee or tea, pep- 
per, salt, and box of yeast powder, all packed in 
strong bags, to go into a canvas sack. A few les- 
sons in the kitchen on cooking will be advan- 
tageous before starting. 

Packing the bronco.—Place a folded blanket 
on the horse’s back; on this lay the saddle. The 
saddle bags contain small things. The bags with 
provisions are placed behind the cantle of the 
saddle; on top of this the bag of clothing. The 
pick goes on top tied by a thong. Coffee pot and 
frying pan are lashedon the bags. Sometimesa 
prospector takes a horse to ride on and another 
as a pack animal, ora donkey only. For grass 
and water for his horse, he must trust to the 
country. He will fix his temporary camp in some 
suitable location where these are to be found, 
and thence, as from headquarters, prospect daily 
the adjacent country, returning nightly, it may 
be, to his camp.—Prof. Arthur Lakes,in Colliery 
Engineer. 
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The different railroad companies still hold in 
Minnesota 3,000,000 acres of surveyed but unim- 
proved land, and several million acres of land 
yet unimproved are held by private parties. It 
s true that part of the land is pine forest, yet 
one can see from these few figures that Minne- 
sota contains undeveloped agricultural resources 
of very great extent and value. My idea is that 
f our State would take pains to annually obtain 
and diffuse information showing the method 
practiced by our successful and money making 
farmers, it would not only contribute very much 
the increased productiveness of the 6,000,000 


oO 
acres now under cultivation but would help to 
draw immigrants of skill and capital from the 
older States to occupy and develope our uncul- 
vated lands. I do not intend to disparage the 
means that are being used to promote our agri- 
culture But the field is vast and there is room 
for additional work. Any one acquainted with 
the excellent agricultural reports which the 
States of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts and some other States have for 
many years issued (Massachusetts has issued 
such reports for forty years) and watched the 
progress of agriculture in those States, knows 
that Minnesota is much behind in such matters. 
[am confidentif the plan I suggest were carried 
nto effect it would add much to the wealth and 
prosperity of our State.” 
wee a 
(OOD SENSE ALOUT RAILWAYS 

At a banquet of the Grand Rapids Division of 
the Railway Clerks’ Association, which took 
place late] n Grand Rapids, Mich., a little 
speech was made by George DeHaven, General 
Passenger Agent of the Chicago and West 
Michigan road, which contained a great deal of 
iled-down good sense on legislation and public 
opinion concerning the railroads of the country. 
Mr. DeHaven told his hearers that there are 25,- 
000 railway clerks in Michigan laboring at 1,500 
stations along 7,000 miles of road and that they 
could if they tried do much in the way of coun- 
teracting the efforts of the demagogues to plant 
n the minds of the masses of the people er- 
roneous notions concerning the business end of 
the railroad and its true relations to the com- 
monwealth. The general proposition of the de- 


magogue, he went on to gay, is that he will bene- 
the people by something which he will forci- 
filch from the railroads, and the hearing, ap- 
jlause and remuneration which he secures are 
possible because the people misunderstand the 
railroad to be something apart from and antago- 


nistic to themselves. Now the demagogue doesn’t 
iffer to secure to the people cheaper shoes by 
laws forcibly lowering the prices of the manu- 
facturers. His hearers would see at once the 

ement of wrong in such a scheme, and they 
know that they would injure the community at 
large by the enforcement of such laws, because it 
is for the interest of the community that all of 
its members should receive fair remuneration 
and should prosper. If the truth could only be 
made clear that the railroad is a fellow citizen, 
and the biggest, kindliest and most bountiful of 
them all, the professional anti-railroad agitator 
would be out of an engagement. 

No one really believes, Mr. De Haven went on 
to say, that the railroad is,or should be, operated 
on any other principle than that which any com- 
pany or individual carries on any other kind of 
business. Yet, there is, somehow or other, a 
feeling abroad that it is not a serious wrong to 
be dishonest in dealing with the railroad, even 
to enacting and enforcing laws that, if suggested 
for application against individuals or ordinary 
firms, would condemn the advocate and his meas- 
ires at once, on account of their unconstitution- 
ality. This feeling is fostered among the un- 
thinking by the demagogue, who finds in this en- 
couraging work for his peculiar talents. His 





constant effort is to promote the belief that, in 
order to secure the very best results from the 
operation of the railroad, individuals must take 
every means to weaken its pecuniary condition, 
to the end that the great artery of our commer- 
cial existence cannot possibly be otherwise than 
a curse to the communities through which it 
courses, unless it is always kept in a condition of 
prostration boarding on utter collapse. 

The railroad is the people. The State and the 
city can no more exist without the railroad than 
a human being can separate his soul from his 
body and saw wood. The railroad is as necessary 
a factor in the working of the farm as the sun’s 
quickening warmth and the gentle rains of 
heaven. It is a monstrous delusion that the rail- 
road is a foe to its own creations; that it is a des- 
troyer and depressor of that without which it 
cannot exist. It can only prosper by the pros- 
perity of the business interests which it serves. 
The railroads cannot’ get along without the peo- 
ple. [t is folly to assume that the interests of the 
people are advanced by cutting down the earn- 
ing power of the railroad so that it can pay only 
the most meager salaries and must operate with 
a poor equipment and a roadbed that combines 
discomfort with danger and give its stockholders 
a great big nothing for a dividend. 

We have taken a sentence bere and there from 
Mr. De Haven’s speech, as reported in a Grand 
Rapids newspaper. Here isa paragraph which 
should be read without condensation: 

‘*There is one great bugbear that bothers many 
of us, and that is, the fear of oppression of ag- 
gregations of capital; of the imposition of high 
prices by trusts, ete. I think there is nothing 
more groundless than this. It is true that great 
aggregations of capital are more and more neces- 
sary to conduct profitably the business of to-day. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it is true that no 
aggregation of wealth can possibly be so great in 
any one enterprise as to form a monopoly, that if 
profitable beyond a reasonable return, is proof 
against the invasion of competitive investment. 
This means, that capital is not only the ally o 
labor because it must have labor to produce, but 
it is also labor’s protection against capital, from 
necessity brought about by the fact that it com- 
petes with itself. This fact is usually overlooked 
by the unthinking. Capital has to work for a liv- 
ing, and in its struggle to get a job it has to 
compete with other fellows of its class; and which 
keeps its wages down, just the same as you and I 
are taking salaries, not on the basis of a com- 
parison of our great special abilities, patented 
and estimated by ourselves and compared with 
nothing, but rather as compared with superior 
fitness and attainments in others that makes 
us hustle to get a hearing. As to the monopoly 
feature of the demagogue’s outfit, there is no 
such thing possible in any business, except that 
held fora term of years by a patent. The laws 
of trade, competition, etc., force prices down to 
the minimum. If a railroad in this State were 
to discover some new scheme by which its profits 
would become extraordinary, capital, pining for 
opportunity to make a living, would rush in an 
other line, instanter 

eas 

TWO TRANSCONTINENTAL ROADS. 
The approaching completion of the Great North- 
ern Railroad as a through line to the Pacific 
Coast leads to a good deal of speculation in the 
newspapers of the Northwest as to the probable 
results of its competition with its nearest rival, 
the Northern Pacific. It is assumed by some 
writers that the new road is going to force a 
heavy reduction in through rates; and this as- 
sumption rests on the fact that the new road has 
been built, for the most part, in a time when 
labor and material could be had at much lower 
rates than ruled ten or fifteen years ago, and 
that in consequence the Great Northern repre- 
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sents a lower capitalization per mile than does 
the old line with which it isabout to enter intoa 
struggle for business to and from Puget Sound. 
This difference of cost has been much exagger- 
ated; still, it exists and is a factor of some im- 
portance in the amount of money the new line 
must earn to meet its fixed charges. A good 
authority on railway statistics recently figured 
that the Northern Pacific must meet interest on 
an indebtedness of $36,000 per mile, and the 
Great Northern on one of $29,000. The signifi- 
cance of this difference is very much lessened, 
however, when the fact is considered that the 
Great Northern’s Pacific extension, from its 
point of divergence in Northern Montana from 
its old line to Great Falls, is without terminals 
and shops and that a great deal of money must 
still be spent upon it to put it in condition for 
business. Not only must expensive terminal im- 
provements be constructed at Spokane, Seattle, 
Everett and Fairhaven, but the road must go on 
to Tacoma and Portland, if it is toenter the field 
for general North Pacific Coast traffic on nearly 
equal terms with its powerful and long-estab- 
lished predecessor in that field. Then there 
must be shops and side-tracks built, and along 
the entire length of the new line money must be 
spent for several years in putting the road in 
efficient condition. A railroad is by no means 
completed when the first through trains run 
over it. Mr. Hill will no doubt have to spend ten 
millions more before he gets a first-class road to 
the Sound, his big tunnel through the mountains 
completed, and all the necessary shops, stations, 
sidings and equipment provided. 

Another point must not be overlooked. The 
value of a road is determined by its earning capa- 
city and not its original cost of construction. 
Mr. Hill’s road runs for about fifteen hundred 
miles through a wild, new country. Between 
Devil's Lake in North Dakota and Everett, on 
Puget Sound, it touches only three points that 
are at all important as freight producers. The 
first of these is Kalispel, in the Flathead Valley. 
In that valley there are three or four thousand 
people. At the Kootenai River considerable busi- 
ness is done by steamboat connection with the 
new Slocan silver-mining district, in British 
Columbia. The third point is the growing com- 
mercial and manufacturing city of Spokane. 
West of Spokane the Great Northern runs 
through ten or fifteen miles of wheat country 
and then strikes into the arid belt on its way 
down to the Columbia. Crossing that river it 
follows up the narrow valley of the Wenatchie, 
which is hardly one farm wide, on the average, 
to the Cascade Mountains; and once across the 
mountains it runs through a wilderness to the 
Sound. 

Any one who is at all familiar with the history 
of railroads across the American continent will 
agree with us in the opinion that the real finsn- 
cial problems of the Great Northern will remain 
to be surmounted after construction accounts 
and loans are closed on its Pacific extension and 
that its able chief executive will then be ad- 
dressing his energies to the building up of local 
traffic to sustain his long, new line rather than 
to the cutting of rates on the through business 
that he must in any case share with three other 
roads—the Northern, the Canadian the 
Union Pacific. Those roads will get their shares 
of the business, no matter what the rates may 
be; and even if this were not the case the entire 
traffic between the East and the Sound would not 
go far towards paying the interest on the bonds 
of the Great Northern’s new line. The experi- 
ence of the Northern Pacific shows that the 
earnings from through business are only about 
fourteen per cent of the gross earnings, and the 
new road cannot reasonably expect for many 
years to come to'get anything near the amount 
of Sound business which the N. P. now handles. 


and 








SIGN on a lodging house in Snohomish, Wash- 
ington: ‘‘Bunk House; Lodgings Fifteen Cents.” 
This is modest and truthful. Such an establish- 
mentin the West is usually called the ‘‘Grand 
Central Hotel.” 


WILL the new forty-cent rate on lumber be 
the means of putting a large amount of Washing- 
ton fir into our Eastern markets? That is for 
time to tell. I don’t see how the railroads can 
make any money hauling a loaded car from 
Puget Sound to St. Paul for $96, but that is their 
business. The lumbermen have secured the low 
rate and the results will be watched with in- 
terest. 


A TELEGRAPH operator at Sedro, in the Ever- 
green State, who has grown very tired of answer- 
ing foolish questions, has posted the following, 
written on a type-writer, just outside of his office 
window: ‘*Notice.—Yes, your message will go 
atonce. It will be sent immediately. In fact we 
send all messages as soon as wecan. We know 
you wish your telegram sent at once, otherwise 
you would write. Special Notice.—The Supreme 
Being only can inform you when you will receive 
a reply.” 

I NOTE a satisfactory progress in Tacoma dur- 
ing the past year. The new buildings of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the City Hall are 
noble edifices. A number of creditable business 
blocks have been put up and home-building still 
goeson. The big palatial hotel of the Tacoma 
Land Company begins to rear its walls on the 
highest point of the bluff overlooking the bay 
and Sound. Manufacturing enterprises of many 
kinds are flourishing. The town is solid and is 
going ahead—not at a galloping, breathless, 
speculative pace, but soberly and steadily. 


IN Tacoma lives a shrewd old lawyer named 
Grattan, who has a dry humor. He has lately 
been engaged in defending the theaters against 
attacks on them from the ultra-religious element 
in the city which attempts to force them to close 
on Sunday nights. At the same time he isa 
strong opponent of gambling. A delegation of 
preachers called on him not long ago to labor 
with him on the theater question. One of the 
ministers, after a long argument, remarked that 
he was surprised at the inconsistency of the law- 
yer in attacking the gambling houses, while at the 
same time defending the Sunday plays. Grattan 
replied: ‘I know that you clergymen run both 
heaven and hell; now, why can’t you let me run 
a little corner of the earth?” 


THE station agent at Garrison, Montana, tells 
of receiving a telegram from some rancher down 
Deer Lodge Valley which read: ‘‘Reserve me 
one upper berth on the tourist sleeper going 
east... He thought this rather odd, for he had 
never known of any traveler telegraphing for an 
upper berth. When the train from Deer Lodge 
came in he saw a man making great speed along 
the platform, grip in hand. “Did you get my 
telegram’?’’ said the man, out of breath. ‘Did 
you reserve an upper berth?” ‘‘No; there’s 
always plenty of room in tourist sleepers 
going east. You can just as well have a lower 
berth.” ‘‘ButI don’t want a lower berth.” ‘*‘Why 





not? I never heard of a man wanting an upper 
berth when he could get a lower one.” ‘Now, 
look here, mister, I know what I’m about. | went 
Fast last year in a tourist sleeper and had a 
lower berth. There was a fellow in the upper 
berth above me who chawed tobacco and, dern 
me, if he did’t spit all over me!’ 

I WAS indebted for many welcome courtesies, 
while in the Puget Sound Country, to my old war 
comrade, P. P. Shelby, now assistant general 
manager of the Great Northern road. Shelby 
was a smooth-faced boy of seventeen when we 
tramped the Valley of Virginia together, in rain 
and mud. He had pluck and enthusiasm and | 
remember well his bravery on the June day in 
the wheat fields of Port Republic, when, with 
two brigades of Ohio and Indiana troops, we 
stood off the whole of Stonewall Jackson's army 
that had whipped Fremont at Cross Keyes the 
day before. Those were tough times, but we 
would willingly live them over again if we could 
be boys once more and could feel the inspiring 
ardor of patriotism that then filled our breasts. 
Would we not, old comrade? 


AT the capital of one of our Northwestern 
States an obstinate contest lately took place over 
the election of a United States senator. One of 
the parties in the legislature was divided into 
two sections. The candidate of one faction was 
a nervous man who worried constantly over the 
uncertainties, the personalities and the expense 
ofthe long struggle. The leader of the other fac- 
tion was a burly Irishman, who loved a fight and 
grew fat on it. The nervous man lost flesh from 
day to day and his antagonist gained in weight. 
The odd thing about the affair was, at the end of 
a month one had parted with ten pounds of his 
tissue and the other had added exactly that 
amount to his avoirdupois. It seemed as if, in 
some occult way, the Irishman was steadily ab- 
stracting flesh from his opponent and converting 
it to his own use. 


THE new Slocan silver district in British Col- 
umbia promises to create an excitement before 
summer that will compare with the old Lead- 
ville boom. The mines are wonderfully rich— 
richer, it is said, than any discovered since those 
at White Pine, in Nevada, which were long ago 
worked outand abandoned. They lie between the 
Columbia and Kootenai Lake are about 
twenty miles from the lake, in a mountainous 
region. Kaslo, the town on the lake, will no 
doubt have four or five thousand people by July, 
and a railroad will be built from that point up to 
the mines. Most of the prospectors and mine- 
owners now on the ground are Americans and 
most of the mining machinery and supplies come 
from Spokane and pay the high duties of the 
Canadian tariff. It costs $55 a ton to get the ore 
to the Tacoma smelter, and $40 of this amount 
is paid for hauling it down from the mines to 
Kaslo. 


and 


A QUEER thing happened one day last month 
ona boat which ferries trains across the Colum- 
bia River, between the Washington and Oregon 
shores. A locomotive committed suicide by 
jumping into the river of its own accord, when 
the engineer and fireman were eating dinner in 
the cabin of the boat. Nobody saw the occur- 
rence, but when the train men came out of the 
cabin, as the boat was nearing the Oregon side, 
the locomotive was gone. In some mysterious 
way, if they are to be believed, it uncoupled it- 
self from the freight train and jumped over- 
board. Perhaps it was tired of work, had grown 
wheezy and asthmatic and took dismal views of 
existence. You know an engineer always per- 
sonifies his machine. To him it seems to be alive. 
He will say, ‘‘She’s not feeling well to-day;” or, 
‘*She’s feeling fine and is getting down to her 
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work in great shape.” Some engines he dis- 
likes because they are cranky and unreliable; 
When he gets one of 


round-house he says, 


others he loves and pets. 
his favorites from the 
“Hello, old girl, we’re going to have a bully 
run to-day."” When approaching a heavy grade 
on the road he calls to his fireman, ‘‘Now give 
her all the coal she wants, Jim, and see her take 
that hill.” ‘‘Ain’t she a daisy!” he exclaims, 
proudly, as the huge machine goes panting up 
to the summit, dragging the long freight train 
at its heels. 


SUMAS Cliry lies snug against the British Col- 
umbia line in the State of Washington. It has 
a railroad to Seattle, a railroad to Whatcom and 
a branch of the Canadian Pacific connecting with 
the main line of that road at Mission, on the 
Frazer River. The Nooksack River runs past 
the town and brings logs down to the sawmill. 
Along the river bottomsare fertile farms. Here 
are all the conditions, one would say, for a smart 
and attractive town. Real estate speculation 
came in to spoil the place. After a good begin- 
ning had been made for the town—stores, hotels 
and dwellings built in a conveniently compact 
way, the speculatorarrived and got in his deadly 
work. He platted another town a mile away and 
persuaded the officers of the first railroad reach- 
ing the place to put their depot there, dividing 
his lots with them, no doubt. Stores, dwellings 
and a school house were put up near the depot 
and the town was thus divided into two hostile 
ends, with a ragged thread of settlement con- 
necting them. Much of the energy that should 
have gone to the development of the new town 
was expended in the jealousy and rivalry that 
this state of things naturally engendered. Thus 
Sumas was badly crippled at the start. Probably 
not less than ten years will be required for its re- 
covery from the drawbacks and disabilities re- 
sulting from this division of its population and 
efforts. 


THE most depressing sight I saw in a month of 
recent travel on the Pacific Coast was a dead 
city. I will not give its name or locality, for I do 
not want to add to the troubles of its few remain- 
\t the bight of its boom it had 
a population of seven thousand; now it has a 


ing inhabitants. 


scant two thousand, and these are holding on 
only because they hope that a railroad will do 
something for the place this year or next. The 
town is well built on the shores of a beautiful 
bay, but it has not a single wagon road leading 
back into the country. The forests hem it in on 
all the landward sides. It has not a single in- 
dustry that I could discover to support popula- 
tion, save one sawmill. The people are literally 
living on each other. In the big hotel I sat down 
to an excellent dinner served by white-jacketed 
negro waiters, but there were only three guests 
besides myself. I walked about the lonesome 
I looked into the many 
A daily paper ap- 


streets and met nobody. 
stores and saw no customers. 
pears regularly and trains and boats come and 
go, but there is no perceptible business trans- 
acted. The town was founded by a land company 
as a gigantic speculation and the company took 
in money enough from the sale of lots to ac- 
cumulate a reserve fund from which the expenses 
of the hotel and ne wspaper are still paid. Perhaps 
the railroad company which is constantly in- 
voked as a special providence will yet do some- 
thing to revive the place. I hope so. In the 
meantime it offers a curious and striking study 
to the intelligent traveler who has watched the 
course of Western town-site booms. 


ONE day last month I was admiring the sym- 
metrical Greek architecture of the beautiful one- 
story building erected in Spokane for A. M. Can- 
non’s bank, and seeing that the grey marble of 
the exterior walls evidently came from Vermont, 





I asked Mr. Cannon why he did not use the mar- 
ble which is known to lie in massive ledges on 
the banks of the Spokane River, a few miles be- 
low the city. ‘‘I suppose that question has been 
asked me a hundred times,” he replied. ‘I was 
very desirous of using our home marble, and, be- 
fore making my contracts, I went East and 
looked into the quarry business a little. I soon 
found that to open a quarry and work the stone 
requires a very large capital and that no small 
plant has any chance for success. The market 
for marble here on the Pacific Coast, to which 
we would be restricted in case we went into the 
business, is very limited. Even if we were sure 
that we had just as good marble as that quarried 
in Vermont it would not pay to put the capital 
into the business required for quarrying and for 
cutting and polishing the numerous shapes de- 
manded by the trade.” Mr. Cannon’s answer, I 
reflected, would meet the impatient questions of 
many new people in the West who are constant- 
ly asking why capital is not put into establish- 
ment of one or another enterprise for which the 
raw materials exist in the country. Such peo- 
ple do not consider that the market is fully occu- 
pied by strong concerns in older communities 
and that to contend successfully with them a new 
competitor must have very decided advantages, 
among which must be reckoned plenty of skilled 
labor at moderate wages, low interest charges 
on capital and large markets near at hand to 
take the bulk of the production. The raw ma- 
terial is only one element in the problem. 
SS 


A CHEERFUL PROSPECT. 





A private letter dated Feb. 24, from Mr. B. S. 
Russell, of Jamestown, North Dakota, a well- 
known dealer in farm lands, contains the fol- 
lowing 

‘*‘Within the past few weeks more inquiries 
have come to me than is usual at this season as 
to prices of lands and locations, and those that 
have come by letter bear the impress of the in- 
quiries being made by those who design making 
North Dakota their future home, and they ap- 
pear in most cases to be in response to the ad- 
vertisement in THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
The quantity of land plowed last fall, and the 
heavy fall of snow that has covered, not only 
the plowed ground, but the whole prairie, for 
three months, gives the very best warrant fora 
most satisfactory crop next summer. The entire 
absence of wind allowed the snow to ‘‘pack” on 
the plowed ground during December and Janu- 
ary, instead of blowing off and leaving the 
ground bare and consequently dry at seeding 
time. The appearances indicate abundance of 
moisture, not only in the surface soil, but also to 
be stored away in the subsoil, to be drawn upon 
in June and July when most needed.” 


a ~0-@-e- 


NATURAL ATTRACTIONS OF PUGET SOUND. 


Since the heavy snow of December on Puget 
Sound, which disappeared in a few days, we 
have enjoyed the most delightful winter weather 
imaginable, says the Tacomian. While, with the 
exception of a few mornings fogs, it has been as 
clear and bracing as a New England winter, the 
mercury has rarely if ever fallen below twenty- 
five degrees. The mountain views of our two 
great ranges, and of Mounts Hood, St. Helens, 
Baker and Tacoma—all white Washington 
jewels—have been unobscured and resplendent. 
The waters of the Sound have maintained their 
summer placidity, baffling the science of the dis- 
tant weather prophets whose business it is to 
warn the public of hurricanes, cyclones and bliz- 
zards, convulsions which seldom reach inland 
shores. The lawns are clad in full green, the 
roses are ready to blossom whenever the slight- 
est temptation exists in a rise of temperature, 





and building operations of all sorts are progres- 
sing. If provisions, wood and coal were a trifle 
cheaper, the tin pail brigade larger, and the real 
estate market active, Puget Sound would be the 
American paradise. But we shall get whatever 
good things are wanting, in time, for the natural 
attractions will bring to us all the blessings that 
men and money can command. Give us time. 
*@e 


RENEWED ACTIVITY AT BRAINERD. 


In 1870 Brainerd was the pet town on the 
Northern Pacific road, the general headquarters 
and shops being located there, says the Crook- 
ston Times. But after the crash of 1873 and the 
temporary downfall of Duluth the company built 
a connecting line with St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and for fifteen years the eastern terminus of the 
road was at the Twin Cities, the general office 
and shops having been removed to St. Paul. 
The past few years have, however, made Duluth 
what the people there in 1870 believed it would 
be within a year or two, and now the old line to 
the head of the lake is the main route and 
Brainerd is regaining its old vigor, there being 
some 200 more men now employed by the railroad 
company there than can find cover in the shops. 

With the development of the mines in the 
Mesaba and Vermillion ranges, the erection of 
extensive mills in the great pine woods, and the 
building of new lines of railroad, Northern Min- 
nesota is to take a stride forward the present 
year that will be a surprise to the whole North- 
west. 
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OSOOYOS LAKE. 


Osooyos Lake, Colville Reservation, is a magni- 
ficent sheet of water, ten miles long and about 
two miles wide, says the Spokane Feview. It was 
originally called Sooyos, the term signifying, in 
the Indian language, ‘‘narrow place.’’ The story 
runs that a Government engineer of Irish lin- 
eage observed that several other geographical 
objects in that country bore Celtic characteris- 
tics, including ‘‘O’Kannigan,” as he pronounced 
Okanogan—Omac Lake, etc. This led him to add 
the capital O, which permanently established 
the name of the lovely lake as Osooyos. It is 
densely populated with mountain trout. Its depth 
is unknown, but it has been sounded thirty 
fathoms without finding bottom. Omac Lake, 
lying between Wild Goose Bill’s place on the 
Columbia and Alma on the Okanogan, is six 
miles long and one and one-half miles wide. It 
is strongly impregnated with alkali. Curlew 
Lake is a small body of pure water far up in the 
mountains and is “‘literally alive with fish,” as 
prospectors state it. 





° 


CENTER OF THE CONTINENT, 


It is discovered that mporia, Kans., occupies 
the exact center of these United States of America. 
Minnesota has a spot, however, which goes Em- 
poria one better on the central location business. 
Kandiyohi County—and is there a name in the 
language which has a more God-forsaken and 
back-woods sound than Kandiyohi County— 
which didn’t get the capitol long ago in the 
early history of the State—this county is in the 
exact center of the great North American con- 
tinent. To be more precise, the exact point es- 
tablishing the claim of Kandiyohi County to this 
honor lies due southeast of the town of Wilmar 
and not very far from the town line. Kandiyohi 
County is exactly half way from the equator to 
the North pole, being transected by the 45th 
parallel of latitude. It is also cut by the 95th 
meridian of longitude, and is therefore, just in 
the center of the continent East and West. If 
these qualifications had been known sooner Kan- 
diyohi County might now be the capital.— Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 
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Deep Sea Fishes of the Pacific, 


About 190 species of deep sea fishes have been 
obtained by the Albatross in the depths of the 
ocean on the continental slope of California. 
These creatures are, as a rule, very soft in body, 
almost black in color, and many of them covered 
with phosphorescent spots, by which they can 
see their way in the darkness. They live in the 
open sea, from two to five miles below the sur- 
face and their soft bodies at this depth are ren- 
dered firm by the tremendous pressure of the 
surrounding waters. In their native haunts the 
light and heat of the sun scarcely penetrate; the 
darkness is almost absolute, and the temperature 
of the water is at the point of freezing. The 
creatures living at these great depths are not, 
generally speaking, descended from the shore 
species of the same region; they constitute 
groups by themselves, and forms very similar 
are found in all parts of the ocean from the poles 
to the equator. 


Antlers and Their Growth. 

By the time a deer is five years old he should 
have what are called his “rights,” that is, the 
hrow antler, which is nearest the base of the horn 
or burr, the bez or bay, an inch or two higher up 
the beam or upright (main shaft of the horn), the 
tray or tres above that, and finally two on top, or 
two points on one of his antlers. This constitutes 
a stag of light points—a runnable or warrantable 
deer, who will, in another year, have two on top 
on both sidesand becomea stag of ten points. In 
Scotland when there are three on top on both 
sides the head is termed a Royal one, but I have 
never heard the term used in the West. Most of 
these words are derived from old French hunting 
terms, but the deer themselves are called by 
names which sound unmistakably English. In 
his first year a young male deer is a calf, at two 
years. he isa “‘knobber,” ‘“‘knobbler”’ or ‘‘brochet,” 
from his budding antlers, a hind at the same age 
being called a hearst.”’ In the third year, he is 
a “‘spire’ or pricket,” the upright beam having 
formed, after which he becomes a ‘“‘staggart,” at- 
taining to his full titles and dignities at the age 
of five.—Countess of Malmesbury, in North Amer- 


ican Review. 


A Substitute for Glass. 


The substitute for glass brought to notice some 
time ago by a manufacturer in Vienna, Austria, 
observes a writer in the New York Sun, is pro- 
nounced a practicable thing, likely to be in- 
troduced as valuable for certain purposes. The 
article is produced by dissolving from four to 
eight parts of collodion wool in about 100 parts 
by weight of ether, or alcohol or acetic ether, 
and with this are intimately combined from two 
to four per cent of castor oil and four to ten per 
cent of resin or Canada balsam. The compound, 
when poured upon a glass plate and subjected to 
the drying action of a current of air about 50° 
cent solidifies in a comparatively short time 
into a transparent glass like sheet or plate, the 
thickness of which may be regulated as required. 
The sheet or plate so obtained has substantially 
the same properties as glass, resisting the action 
of salts and alkalies and of dilute acids, and like 
glass is transparent and has nosmell. Again, it 
is said to be pliable or flexible and infrangible to 
a great degree, while its infammability is much 
less than that of the collodion substitutes. Any 





desired color may be imparted to the compound 
by admixture of the necessary pigment, the lat- 
ter to be soluble in the solvent used in the pre- 
paration of the compound, if incorporated there- 
with; but color may be imparted by surface ap- 
plication, aniline dyes being employed, and thus 
the sheets may be used in lieu of stained glass. 


Apples as Medicine. 

Chemically, the apple iscomposed of vegetable 
fiber, albumen, sugar, gum, chlorophyll, malic 
acid, gallic acid, lime and much water. Further- 
more, the German analysts say that the apple 
contains a larger percentage of phosphorus than 
any other fruit or vegetable. The phosphorus 
is admirably adapted for renewing the essential 
nervous matter, lecithin of the brain and spinal 
cord. 

It is, perhaps, for the same reason, rudely un- 
derstood, that the old Scandinavian traditions 
represent the apple as the food of the gods who, 
when they felt themselves to be growing feeble 
and infirm, resorted to this food for renewing 
their powers of mind and body. Also, the acids 
of the apple are of signal use for men of seden- 
tary habits, whose livers are sluggish in action, 
those acids serving to eliminate from the body 
noxious matters, which, if retained, would make 
the brain heavy and dull, or bring about jaundice 
or skin eruptions and other allied troubles. 

Some such an experience must have led to our 
custom of taking apple sauce with roast pork, 
rich goose and like dishes. The malic acid of 
ripe apples, either raw or cooked, will neutralize 
any excess of chalky matter engendered by eat- 
ing toomuch meat. It is also the fact that such 
fresh fruits as the apple, the pear and the plum, 
when taken ripe and without sugar, diminish 
acidity in the stomach rather than provoke it. 
Their vegetable sauces and juices are converted 
into alkaline carbonates, which tend to counter- 
act acidity.— Medical Age. 


The Process Man. 


The process man is much less numerous than 
he used to be. Not many years ago every camp 
of low grade or refractory ores used to receive 
continual encouragement from the ingenious and 
engaging visiting individual who had a process 
cheap and simple by which all thesilver and gold 
could be extracted from the discouraging ores at 
rates which left a profit to the owners. Now this 
person is seldom seen. He is in scarcely more 
favor than the divining rod man. The reason is 
simply because his record is one of almost uni- 
form failure. Yet we cannot believe that the 
limit of human attainment in the methods of re- 
ducing the ores of the precious metals has yet 
been reached. Human knowledge, skill, ingenu- 
ity and perseverance must still have triumps to 
win in that department of effort. They can with 
much confidence be relied upon to find ways to 
make profitable the working of ores so low in 
grade and so refractory as to be, with the exist- 
ing methods, practically worthless. Some in- 
dividual of the process men who are treated 
slightingly and sneeringly as visionaries or 
cranks, is pretty sure some day to startle the 
mining world with a cheap and effective method 
of reduction which will accomplish all that shall 
be claimed for it. The limit of human achieve- 
ment has not yet been reached in anything. 
Among inventors and scientific discoverers it is 
even difficult to distinguish between the charla- 
tan and the genuine, between the crank and the 
genius.— Deadwood Pioncer. 


Exteriorizing Sensibility. 

It is wonderful what science is developing. 
The experiments recently made at the Charite 
Hospital in Paris on the ‘‘exteriorization” of the 
human body are so remarkable as to chal- 
lenge special attention. A representative who 





was allowed to be present reports that so 
complete was the exteriorization of the sub 
ject that Dr. Luys was able to transfer a 


woman’s sensibility into atumbler of water. The 
tumbler was then taken out of sight of the hyp- 
notized person and the representative was in- 
vited to touch the water. As his hands came in 
contact with it the woman started as if in pain 
This experiment was repeated several times, the 
requisite precaution being taken that the hypno- 
tized subject should not see the contact between 
the hands and the water. The water retained the 
sensibility a considerable time. It is also stated 
that Dr. Iuys was able to confirm the wonderfu! 
discovery made by Colonel Roche, administrator 
of the Ecole Polytechnique, who found that it 
was possible to transfer the sensibility of a hyp- 
notized person to the negative of a photograph 
of the subject and that the subject not only felt. 
but showed signs of any mark made on the nega- 
tive. For instance, if a scratch were drawn with 
a pin across the hand on the negative after the 
subject had been charged with sensibility the 
subject would give a cry of pain and a few in 
stants later a mark similar to that made on the 
negative would be visible on the hand of the sub- 
ject. These experiments are creating a great 
deal of interest in scientific circles in Paris. 


The Value of Salt. 

Sodium chloride, or common salt, is a necessity 
of animal life. Wild animals of the herbivorous 
class make regular excursions of many miles to 
“salt licks,” or other places where it abounds. 

The human body contains salt in large propor- 
tion. The blood tastes of it, and in greater or 
less quantities it is found in all the many fluids 
and juices manufactured by the various glands of 
the human body. 

That its presence is but de- 
signed is shown by the study of some of the es- 
sential factors of the organism when deprived of 
it. Recent experiments have proved that the 
white corpuscle of the blood swells and bursts 
quickly in distilled water. Protoplasm is in- 
active, and the cilia, or fringe-like edges of cer- 
tain cells, stop their motion when deprived of 
sodium chloride, while ina salt solution they re 
main active and intact. 

It is stated that by the passage of salt through 
the body the absorption of food is stimulated and 
the activity of tissue changes and growth is in- 
creased. 

It is a matter of common observation that the 
swallowing of salt produces thirst, which is but 
saying that certain orgars are stimulated to ac 
tivity thereby, and consequently demand more 
fluid in order to continue their normal activity. 

Many children doubtless suffer from an insuffi- 
cient supply of common salt, especially when 
artificial foods are used. Such children are often 
weak and poorly nourished. Theirdigestion pro- 
ceeds slowly, absorption of digested products is 
delayed, and they become emaciated. The 
doctor is called, and with the order to add 
‘a pinch” of salt to the milk or other prepared 
food, the appetite improves, the digestion is 
stimulated and a proper condition of nourish- 
ment returns. 

[It is more than probable that the chlorine ele- 
ment of the hydrochloric acid of the gastric 
juice is supplied by the salt. In this fact per- 
sons who live largely on a vegetable diet may 
find a weak digestion and insufficient acidity, for 
the mineral matter found in vegetables consists 
for the most part of potash salts, which do not 
satisfy the demands of the animal organism. 

The water of mineral springs is chiefly effica- 
cious in that it supplies both salt and water to 
the blood in increased quantity. Thesalt tends 
to increase tissue changes, and the greater sup- 
ply of water hastens the excretion of the waste 
products thereby generated. 


not accidental 
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SPECIAL MENTION. 


A Radical Change in the Treatment of Rupture 
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As unto the bow the cord is 
So unto man is woman 
Though she draws him, she misleads him 
Though she bends him, she will bust him, 
Better each without the other 

J. V. Boonfellow, in Grand Forks News 





SNOHOMISH, WASHINCTON. 


SNOHOMISH LAND 00., 


o= Snohomish, 














Washington.=- 
Farm Lands, 


Timber Lands, 


Snohomish City Property. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


[ No. 4526.] 


Snohomish National Bank, 


SNOHOMISH, WASH. 


E. C. FERGUSON, President. 
J.D. BASSETT, Vice President. 
U.K. LOOSE, Cashier. 
A. M. FARRAH, Ass’t Cashier. 


Every facility offered for safe and prompt trans- 
action of business on most favorable terms. 


Collections and business for uon-residents re- 
ceive careful attention. 


J. FURTH, Pres H.C. COMEGYS, V. Pres. 
WILSON M. SNYDER, Cashier. 


First National Bank, 


SNOHOMISH, WASH. 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus and Profits, $35,000. 


DIRECTORS 


J.Furta, H.C. ComreGys, 
S. VesTAL, BAILEY GATZERT, 
ULMER STINSON, Wa. WHITFIELD 
WILSON M. SNYDER. 








Het EL POKEGAMA, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 
HARTLEY & GUNN, Proprietors. Rates, $2 per day. 
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SKAGIT COUNTY | WASH.| SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


Officers: President, P A. Woolley, Woolley, Wash ; Vice President, A FE Flagg, Avon, Waeh ; 
Geo FE Brand, Mount Vernon, Wash. Number of mills in Skagit County, Jan. 1st, 1891, six; number Jan, Iat, 1893, thirty 
five; present aggregate daily capacity, 1,500,000, The principal mills in the county are represented in the carda below. 


_ & HENDERSON, 


MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 


en METCALF & FERRIS, 
' 


Wholesale Manufacturers o 


Beveled Cedar Siding and Clear Cedar Door Stock 
a specialty. 

of shingles and siding 

000 Shingles 
VERNON, WASH 


Skagit County Red Cedar Shingles, 


IN CAR LOT ORDERS Will ship mixed cars 
Cupacity: 40,000 feet lumber daily 
Mount VERNON, WASH P.O. address, Mr. 


Capacity 100,000 per day 
P.O. address, 


J. W. Foster, \V 
& Treas 


Pres ce Prest 


HiGHuToweER 
JA KULP, See 


po MANUFACTURING Co, ™’! 


Manufacturers of 
\ WOOLLEY, WASH 
Manufacturers of the 

Celebrated Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 
Capacity, 150,000 daily 
fa high grade 


| \" \GIT RIVER LUMBER AMD SHINGLE (0 
\ WOOLLEY, WASH., 
Manufacturers of and dealers in 
| Weshington Red Cedar Shingles, Washington 
Red Cedar Lumber, Washington Fir Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


Daily capacity. 100,000 


P. O. address. AVON, SKAGIT Co., WASH 


Strictly tirst-class and « 


— rTON MFG CO, 
Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


Daily 10,00 


P.O 


cupacity 


quotations, delivered f. o. b. your station 


address, BURLINGTON, SKAGIT Co., WASH | Write for 


JRAIRIE SHINGLE CO.,, 


PRAIRIE, WASH., 


of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern R. KR 


- CEDAR SHINGLE CO, 


Capacity, 100,000, 

| On the line « 
Manufact Red Cedar Shingles. | rod 
ee ee | Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, 


All kinds of dimensionsand fancy butts made to order 
P.O address, MOUNT VERNON, SKAGIT Co., Wasi Daily capacity 70,000 
Capacity: Shingles, 150M; Lumber, 30 M 


| ai & MOELLER, 


CLEAR LAKE, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 


_— LUMBER & SHINGLE Co 


P.O. address, SEDRO, WASH 


Manufactur’sof Washington Red Cedar Shingles, Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, 
Washington Cedar Beveled Siding, 
einsisnes.cans Fir sins 


\|' VERNON 


Capac ity, 60,000 shingles daily. 





SHINGLE AND LUMBER COMPANY, (EAR LAKE SHINGLE & LUMBER 00. 





Manufacturers of Office: Roon 5 Bailey Building. SearrTLt 


Millat CLBEAR LAK} 


Manufacturers of 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 


Capacity, 220,000 shingles daily 


Red Cedar Shingles and Clear Cedar Lumber. SKAGIT CO 


if shingles and lumber 
MOUNT VERNON, WASH 


4) OOO Shingles daily, 40, 


Mixed cars ¢« 


0) lumber daily | 


WHATCOM COUNTY \WASH.; SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


1, 1893, 


Capacity 


Output, Jan. 1, 1891, about 200,000 shingles daily. Daily capacity, March 
Secretary and Treasurer, D. H DeCan, New Whatcom. 


Banner Shingle County of Washington. 


3,000,000, President, Geo. A. Coope r, New Whatcom: 


D, H. DECAN, 
Cedar Shingles, Wh 


) daily. 


| Pp. H. BLANKENSHIP, 


High Grade Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles. 
Daily capacity 150,000 shingles and 10.000 ft. of lumber 
New Wuatcom, WASH 


Manufacturer o 


Manufacturer of 
atcom, Wash. 


Capacity, 75. Orders promptly attended to. | 


HAMILTON « CO, 
Red Cedar Shingles, CUSTER, WASH. 


Daily capacity 80,000, 


HENRY & SONS, 
ted Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 
Wash. Daily capacity 40,000. 


Manufacturers of Manufacturers of 


LuuMti, Whatcom Co., 





BE LLING HAM BAY LU MB E R & MM F’G CO., 


Manufacturers of Red Cedar Lumber « Shingles, 
NEW WHATCOM, WASH 


W. L. MILLER, 


PEAVEY « CAMPBELL, 


wholesale dealers in Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles. 
Daily capacity 90,000 shingles and 12,000 ft. lumber 
Milland Office, Sumas City, WASH. 


Manufacturers and 


Manufacturer of 
Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 
50,000 shingies daily, 25.000 lumber daily 
NEW Waar OM, WASH. 


BROWN SHINGLE CO., 
Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSBAM, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Capacity: 
Daily capacity 50,000 


i E. OWE N, Manufacturer of a D. REYNOLDS, Manufacturer of 
Red Cedar Shingles, Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 
GOSHEN, WASH. Cc ‘apac ity, 91,000 daily. 





J. @ PARKER, 


:: OVE ALL BR tOS., Manufacturers and dealers in 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Manufacturer of 


Red Cedar Shingles, 


60,000 shingles daily. 


and Siding, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 


LAWRENCE, WASH. Capacity, 


Mou NT BAKER SHINGLE M’F’G CO, 


Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
LICKING, WASH. 


+p$end this Number East. 





Secretary and Treasurer, 


'KAGIT VALLEY SHINGLE CO, 





PIERCE COUNTY (WASH.) SHINGLE 


Manufacturers and Dealers. 


i RIVER SHINGLE CO., 
INCORPORATED 
Pioneer Mat d Dealer 


ulucturers a 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 


BUCHKLEY, WN 
Chutput LLL ee 
PHEOPHILUS CUSHING, President and Manager 
W.C. CUSHING, Secretary and T sur 











WE DESIRE A PARTNER IN 
the Shingle Business. 
We have a |.umber Mill at Anacortes. [.umber 


capacity daily, 45,000, capable of increase 
to 80,000 daily. 


We have sufficient lind to supply the trade for five 
or six years 

Itisourinten ion to secure a resident Eastern part 
ner to dispose of the product of our lumber and 
shingle mills, and invite correspondence 

We are located so as to afford every facility for ship 
ment by rail and water 

Refer toany bank or mill company on Puget Sound 


SKAGIT MILI CO., 
ANACORTES, WASH. 


\ IRFOLK SHINGLE CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding. 


ss, HHOLENS, WASII 


Capacity, 200,000 shingles 


For Rent: 
The Hotel “SPOFFORD,” 


Red Lodge, Mont. 


P.O. addre 


daily 


An elegant three-story brick, just finished, will be 
leased to the right party for aterm of years 

Contains thirty-five large sleeping rooms, a spa- 
cious dining room, bar, billiard room, barber shop and 
several parlors—not a dark room in the house—steam 


heat. electric lights, call and fire alarm = system 
throughout, perfect plumbing and sewerage. Fine 
corner room suitable for drug store, bunk or small 


business. 

Only hotel in town of 1,500 people; present terminus 
of Cooke City division Northern Pacific _ Railroad; 
distributing point for Northern Wyoming; growing 
rapidly. 

For terms, picture of building or further informa- 
tion, write 


THE ROCKY FORK TOWN & ELECTRIC CO (Owners) 
Red Lodge, Montana. 
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City last Saturday 
(per ment ng tr t he 
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md which had been 
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On the 
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msiderable acreage 
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ments conducted by L. O. Haberstich and others i: 
growing the plant, demonstrated its adaptability t 
this climute and it s likely this new industry will le 


thoroughly tested Valley City Times-Record 


Montana. 


IN the Boulder district hand toboggan express line 
tre doing a thriving business, hauling loads to point 


1% from the main road 


IT is now settled that the university will be locates 
tt Missoula, the agricultural college at Bozeman, the 


Choolof mines at Butte, and the normal school at 


AMONG Montana's exhibit at the Fair will be ama 


f wire silver ore in the shape of a punch bowlsent by 
the Elkhorn Mining Company The crystalization 
takes the form of leaves and is delicately beautiful 


ARTICLES of incorporation recently filed in the office 
if the Secretary of State by the Montana Irrigrat 
ind Immigration Company with a capital stock of $1 
100.000. Canals will be constructed from the south and 
north forks of Sun River and Willow Creek and re 
servoirs built for the storage of water with which to 
rrigate the company’s lands 

(usTenR and Southern Dawson counties. which for 
many years were famous us the cattle growers’ para 


dise are now proving great farming districts and will 





no doubt in a few years lead in the growing of 
” So far we have not heard of asingle failure 
to in orchard by those who have made an effort 





Sut fruit raising is just beginning to attract atter 
tion, and there will be many new orchards started this 


veur Rocky Mountain Husbandman 


Idaho. 


A SAMPLE of abestos taken from the Snake River 
mine in Owyhee Country was exhibited at De Lamar 
recently. The mine shows a three-foot vein of fibrou 


isbestos 


Tue coal tield recently discovered on the Payette 
A strong 
six-foot vein has been uncovered at the Schermerhorn 


re ind indicat 


River in Idaho isattracting much attention 





are very promising for a large 
body of excellent coal at nogreat depth 

ANOTHER fine apple, an excellent winter keeper. has 
been originated in the Inland Empire, this time on 
Camas Prairie The Palouse and Potlatch countries 
promise to become as famous for their fine apples as 


for their enormous vields of grain Spokane Revieu 


Washington. 


} 


rue Great Northern has let contracts for the eree 


tion of :its car shops at Spokane The contracts 
rmount to $80,0% and 3250,000 worth of machinery will 


be placed in the shops 


Everett is but a few months old, vet it has the larg 


est paper mill on the Coast. Its capacity is twenty-six 


tons per day. Its products now reach Oregon and Cali 
fornia, and they are fast pushing all other papers out 
rue new Mason Library was opened to the public at 
Facoma. It isthe gift to the city of Allen C. Masor 
and contains 10,000 volumes Pacoma can well feel 
proud of her publie spirited citizen, for few places 
have been so well favored.—Yakima Herald 
VANCOUVER will have in operation by May next a 
creamery that will handle the milk from 3,000 cows 
Buildings are being erected for it, and the plant will 
2 one of the most complete in the West. It is an im 
portant addition to the industries of that section 
SomME idea of the value of Washington's railroad 
traftic can be inferred from the estimate, by the 
Palouse Gazette. that the farmers of Whitman County 
alone, will pay the railroads for hauling their 9,000, 
000 bushels of wheat, this year, no less than $1,575,000 
Cue brightest and ablest young Indians on the Puy 
illup Indian Reservation have organized a land com 
pany to make business-like disposal of any lands 


which they may wish to sell should Congess pass the 


ill providing for the sale of the Puyallup Indian Re 
servation lands 

Tue car shops of the Northern Pacific Railway at 
Edison have commenced construction work on 100 im- 
mense flat cars, having 75,000 pounds capacity each 
They will be used in the shipment of big timbers east- 
Smen. and this num- 





ward. The shops are employing 
ber will be largely increased 
THE waterpower that can be developed from the 
Puyallup and Carbon rivers, one on either side of the 
town, would be sufficient to run all the machinery in 
the State at a nominal cost. At a small cost thousands 
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of horsepower for machinery could be utilized, The 


fallin either of the rivers is such that power can be 


vi 


oO 
ily converted that persons seeking sites for flour- 
mills and 


well to investigate 





woolen factories of 


the fa 


ng mills, any descrip- 


tion would do cilities about 


Orting Grting Oracle 


FostEnK & HASTINGS, of 


Tacoma, have just received at 
order for spruce from an organ firm in Detroit, Mich., 
that has the contract to build the big organ for the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. The spruce will be clear, 
some of it being 2xv4-32. Verily now wiil all the world 
hear from the woods of Washington,— West Coast Lum- 
srman 

H. G. Cronk, of Kelso, who has been in the fruit 
business in Cowlitz County for a number of years, 
suys he considers the production of strawberries the 
most remunerative and desirable business in the fruit 
line. He has nearly twoacres of strawberries, and sold 
more than 3.000 pounds last year. He says he sold ripe 
berries from the second crop every week during the 
fall 

Pub factory at South Bend, for the manufacture of 
tannin extract, will be operated day and night and 


will give employment to twenty men regularly, and in 


peeling season 100 men will be engaged. The capacity 
will be 150 barrels of extract per week. One cord of 
bark will make a barrel of extract. Each barrel holds 
M0) pounds or fifty gallons. The extract sells at three 


cents a pound or fifteen dollars per barrel. 





With the advent of the railroad the shipments of 
oysters from Willapa Bay are rapidly increasing. The 
hipments now average 1,000 sacks weekly Phe cause 


f this increase is the new market in the Sound coun- 
try and east of the mountains, which has heretofore 
heen Closed to the oystermenon account of poor means 
of communication and high freight rates. The North 
ern Pacific has given a special rate on oysters to 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland of forty cents per sack 
necar load lots. Cathtamet Gazette, 

Oregon. 

Toe gold ledge discovered on Oliver Creek, Grant 

County, is about 100 feet wide, and sticks up from the 


vround in places thirty to forty feet high. ¢ 
A mill will 


roppings 


issay from seven to forty dollars per ton 

oon be erected on the property. 

PRUNE raising in Southern Oregon has proved most 
protitable, one farmer last season receiving $2,080 for 
prunes raised on ten acres, while a neighbor received 


half to 
to variation 


#1802 for the product of eight From one 


net 


acres. 


seven-tenths is the according 


protit, 


1 prices 


OREGON cedar seems to be making quite a good name 


for the State in the East. The New York Sun says 
As atelling testimonial of the durability of its woods 
und an advertisement of its lumbering industries Ore- 


gon will send to the World’s Fair a number of shingles 


that have been doing service on a roof for over 
twenty-five years. They are of cedar, and were laid 
with five inches exposed to the weather. All that 
Oregon weather has done is to wear down the surface 
ubout an eighth of an inch; the remainder of the wood 
is sound and far harder than it was the day the 
shinges were laid 

————-+@e 

Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
for the speedy and per- 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Throat and {Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
W.A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, N.Y 


ofa simple vegetable remedy 
manent cure of 
Asthma and all 


paper, Rochester, 








MILK AND WINE LILY 


CRINUM FIMBRIATULUM Is 
lest and the 





most pr ering of a 
Crinums, t at all sea 
sons. F shaped, i: 
immense 8, very large 
showy an ously tra 
ae int; 3 t& 8 across 

iite lg carmine 
Bi ooming rapped in 


long trends of lovely Spanis 
Moss, sent post-paid for 30 cts 
each, (will cost you one dollar, 
or more, each from Northern 
Florists.) Every purchaser will 
receive FREE a copy of our 
c ‘atalogue 0 of RARE FLORIDA 
Ow containing two ek 
Plates and & 
yenutiful llustrations, 
and descriptions of rare and 
choice plants—many of them 
unknown at the north—and 
explaining how and why we 
can, and do, furnish the choi 
cest and finest re ts, seeds and bulbs at LOWEST PRICES 
The Catalogue will be sent to all others for 5 cents (but a part of 
its cost to us) which may be deducted from the first order sent us. 


PIKE & ELLSWORTH, Jessamine,Fla. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
CR No Alkalies 
ie I 


Other Chemicals 
are used the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


' which 
pure 










in 


is absolutely 
and soluble, 
Ithas morethanthree times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 


with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cu) 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
MANNHEIMER BROS.., 


Mail Orders are promptly and 


carefully filled. Send for samples. 
"ydog 29 ‘aR 


1Tddv uo 99.,J 
MJ Ul ponsst onsoleyeO poyeaysnyt] 
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Importers and Retailers of Fine DRY @ GOODS, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


“INVESTMENT 


As Safe as Government Bonds, 


That runs indefinitely with the privilege of being 

withdrawn on sixty days’ notice. Interest coupons 

payable semi-annually, in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago or Minneapolis Exchange. 

FIRST MORTGAGES 
»n improved productive city property, the only securities 
accepted by our ga Operates under the State 
Ranking Department AS NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 
We refer to leading banks and over 2,000 of our investors. 
Correspondence solicited. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SCOTT’S PURCHASING AGENCY, 
703 Manhattan Building, - - St. Paul, Minn. 


All kinds of goods purchased for out of town cus- 





tomers. Nocommissions. If samples are wanted send 
stamps for postage on same 
GEO. W. SCOTT, 
‘Se ‘rustc j 
References: ; ( ae — 9! $t, Pani: 


Dickerman, 
Celebrated Female 
Powders a fail. 
sadies deciare [0 Ladies declare them 


safe and sure (after tailing 


with ane and Rennyroyal Pills), ——- lare 4 cents. 
Dr. 8. T. DIX, Ba ck Bay, Boston, M , 


ABS 

drvee our pe 

your home Wil 
coont yi Hat > 


and not securing his portrait ¢ 
photos so have no font ofl sing it. 
cor. Hall St., Brooklyn, N Y. Refs 


















Adare 
rences 


RTRANE 


Sen 1 us at once oo ghet wraph or hs me R vourself or ans 
f Vv 





all banks 
Put your name and address back of photos. 


ee 






as we st 4 a 
THE NATIONAL. M F’ or 
pe ty aby oo co 2 





J. W. ROSS, 


Architect, 
Security Block, Grand Forks, N, D. 


Vapor and Water— 









UNIVERSAL 





agains 
Wholesale & Retail Old Baths Renewed. 


e ; 
Send for Circulars. E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor. 
ar 


$5 10 $15 Ren 2% 
Lome, selling 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry ,watchee 
}] tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry gi ee 
]} new, on all kinds of mete 
with gold, silver or nicks 
No experience. No capits 
| Rvery house has goods ner 
! ing plating. Wholesaie 
agents $5. Write for cir 
lars HE. DELNO & 
{Co., Columbua, 0. 






















Cure Yourself 


FIFTEEN, DAS: 


w man one prescript 


WEAK-MA 


llsend FR 


to any 





thew and mie vin remedy toenlarge sma ip ik 
ryans, and sure cure ft val waaki ssin young or 
| Cures cases of Lost Manhood, Emis- 


cocele in 15 days; disease never 


returns Correspo ndence pri Fase, al ettera sent 
in plafn sealed envelope Ad scl hk. Gaus, 
Furniture Dealer, Marshall, Mich. 


| FEMALE RESULATOR. Sst: 0",!025, 


sdical company. Sealed #1. Advice free. 
Chicago Table hicago T: able. ‘peir he Co.,Unity Bldg., Chicago, LIL 


Dialogues, Speakers, for Schoo. 
Club and Parior. Catatogue tree, 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicagi 


WOME 


Stevens & Gustavus, Sole U. 








Dr “rage streatment forCancer. A 
book free Address Surgical Ho Col 
umbus, O. Even bopcloss cases recover, 


Beeman’s we and Tansy Pills, 
Never fail. Al Sealed $1.00 
8. Agts., 1 2 , Chicago, Ill 


sure 





State St. 





LADIES r COMPANION caves “ 


Married siti ent ese caterer 
N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


"Analytical and Technical Chnis 


No. 133 E. 5th st., St. PAUL, 
attention to all adie of Assayin 

and Testin Food,Water, ete. Samples 
attended to promptly. Write for termes 


RAMES! 


member 
ame one of 


Office and Laboratory, MINN 
given 
gr Ores, 


Personal 
Analyzing 
by mail orexpress 


— AND ~~ 


st ad, SS will make from s 














ortrai {together With frame complete) 
“cml Rr. ‘This offer is m ade in order to intr 
¥,for one of our fine portr: ts plac 
advertisement, Th ffer i le IN 
oO anyone send us a photogray 
‘E: er We guarantee return of your 
ur letters to Brooklyn Art tl cies a 7 Marcy Ave,, 


and Express Co's. in New York and Brooklyn, 





Why waste time, 
alls.’’ 
new and 
Lost Manhood, 
jold or young men, 
AY i ‘stunted organs. 
AFTER. 


BEFORE. 
about it. Any good druggistor physiciancan put it up for you 
I ask in return is that you will buy asmall quantity of the remedy from me direct or advise your 


friends to do so after you receive the recipe 
can doas you please about this. 


sealed envelope. Enclose stamp if convenient. 





WEAK 


money and health with 
specifics, etc., 
vOsitive remedy for the pre 
Nightly } 1 
Varicocele, 
Cures in 
tion Free of charge, 


and see that ther 
Correspondence strictly confidential. and ail letters sent in plain 





MAN 


CURE YOURSELF 
IN TWO WEEKS. 


‘doctors’? wonderful “cures 
when I wit send FREE the prescription of a 
ipt lasting cure of 
Nervous Weakness in 
Impotency, and to enlarge weak, 
Two Weeks. i send this preserip- 
and there isrno humbug or advertising catch 
as everything is plain andsimple. Al) 





hissions, 


eisno humbug nordeception. But you 


J. D. HOUSE, BoxA33 , Albion, Mich. 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 


Ht. Batiey, Cast 
LAN, Vice Pre \ A. MinLer, Asst. Ca 


THE 


Henny I PHAM, Pre 


C.D.Gint 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, | 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 


Hl. Sander I L, 


TED S1 


Wi tere atuore pron a IS 


Ttasca County, Minnesota. 


benutifully 
ha reater pe 
re rapid y than 


Grand ‘Rapids Minnesota. 
lta iCo ty 
K REMER & KING, 


Proprietors of Itasca County Abstract Office, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 


Where ited 


Where the ite 


O. H. STILSON, 
Real Estate, = 


Grand Rapids, Minn., 


Has listed over four-fifths of the best business and 
residence property in this thrifty new center of 
Northern Minnesota. Fifty per cent profit 
within the next year. Send for maps, ete 
Reference—the banks of Grand Rapids. 


MONTANA. 


LNo. 1649 ] 


First National Bank | D. F. PERCIVAL, President. Jno. I. MELVILLE, Casnier 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


United States ‘Depository. 


8500000 
700,000 


Paid up Capital, - - 
Surplus, - - - 





Genera! Banking Business and Collections in the North 
west receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ase’t Cashier. 


ORECON. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





$1,000, 


Capital and Surplus, - - 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H W. CORBETT, Vice President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asa’t Casale. 


| CONSERVATIVE. 





RELIABLE, 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 


201 & 202 Chamber of Commerce Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


Real Estate, Pine, fron and Nickel Lands, Stocks and Bonds. 


Private wire connections with New York, Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

We want — to Loanat 8 and 10 per cent, with good securities. 

ive the choicest list « ~ er ible of 

IRON LANDS. d “VERMILION kt ANGES, and if you are stin 
CALL ON US 


IRON STOCES hain 


= the finest - ear tg MESABA 
. DON'T FALL TO 


FIRST-CLASS MINES for sale at LOWEST MARKET VALUI 


Cash Capital, $1,000,0O0°O. 


- American Casualty Insurance and Security Company 


OF BALTIMORE Crivx. 


Employers’ and Public Liability, Boiler, Elevator and 
Accident Insurance. Security Bonds. 


For information apply to 
J. J. heheo ne Gen. Agt. 
For Minn., N. Dak. and S. Dak., 
96 E, 4th St., ST. PAUL, bene. 


T. E. PENNEY, 


250 Temple Court, 


Resident Manager, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WASHINGTON. 


ALONZO M. MURPHEY & C0. 


Spokane, Wash, 





BELLINGHAM BAY NATIONAL BANK. 


Capital Stock, - $60,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $52,000. 





NEW WHATCOM, - -  - WASH. Bankers and Brokers 
iW. MORGAN, Pre C.W. CARTER, Vice Pres , 
C.D. FRANCIS, Ca ' SPECIALTY: 

Dingcrous: J. W. Morgan. ©. W. Carter, Hush | Figgt Mortgage Loans upon Spokane 


Franc property, netting investor 
We are prepared to loan money on bills of 
6, 7 & 8 per cent. 


lading to shingle shippers to the extent of two 
hundred thousand dollars. 





‘‘Where Crops Never Fail.” 


First Mortgage 8 per cent Gold Bonds. 


Write for Particulars. 


BANK OF CHENEY, | «. 


properties, realty holdings, securities, stocks, 


make a specialty of appraisals and reports on all 
business 


Cheney, Wash. 
Farm Mortgages. 


Eight to ten per cent on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, ROTHSCHILD & THURSTON, 


D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or JNO. I. MELVILLE, Cashier, ’ 
CHENBY, WASH. 311-312 Pioneer Bld’g, Seattle, Wash. P 


Eastorn Office, Pioneer Press Bld’g, St. Paul. 


propositions, taxes, etc., be they city, town or country; 
of trust, look up desired infor- 


All reports complete and unbiased, 


execute Commissions 


mation, ete, 


Ten years successfulexperience and best of references 





If you have Money to Loan on the best farm 
security in the country, address 


S. B. DUSINBERRE, 


Cashier Puyallup, Washington. 


Bank of Puyallup. — 


A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on 
improved farm and olty | property. 


9 noctions and investments for non-residents attended 
™ SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 





CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Is centrally located and offers unequalled opportunities 
to parties desiring business or residence property. 


The Union Depot Company’s grounds are located in this 
addition. Rapid development inevitable. For full infor- 
mation apply to office o 





J. BROWNE, Browne Block, 
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North Dakota Farm Lands. 





We have for sale 400,000 acres of the most desirable FARM 


LANDS in North Dakota, 


consisting chiefly of excellent WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS. 


The bulk of our lands are in BARNES COUNTY, and range in price from $4 to $10 per acre. We have several thousand acres of beautiful pasture, 
which for HORSES, CATTLE or SHEEP cannot be excelled, and can be bought for five dollars per acre. 


THE SHEEP business has become an important industry in this county within the past two years and has yielded enormous profits. 


We have 


some fine pieces of land that are specially adapted to sheep raising, which can be bought for FOUR DOLLARS PER ACRE. 


We negotiate and guarantee Loans which will net 8 per cent to investor; pay taxes and make investments for 


CLARE & BARCLAY, Valley City,N.D. 


References: First National Bank, Valley City, N. D.; S. M. Swenson & Sons, New York; Grandin Bros., Bankers, Tidioute, Pa. 


non-residents. 





FINE FARM LANDS. 


Cheap and good lands for farming and 
stock raising, near railroads, schools and 
towns. Good as Illinois,Ohio or Indiana, 
and costs only ten per cent as much. Get 
Farms for your boys. As an investment 
nothing will pay better. We have thous- 
ands of acres of the very best lands in 
North Dakota which we are offering at 
low prices and on long credits. 





ADDRESS, 


B. 8. RUSSELL, General Agent MINNESOTA & DAKOTA LAND AND INVESTMENT CO., 


Jamestown, North Dakota. 
Or, the Company’s Main Office, MANNHEIMER BLOCK, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


——— H. STANLEY, 
) Lands and Loans, 


STEELE, K1DDER Co., NORTH DAKOTA. 

T have 12,000 acres of land in Kidder and Logan 
counties that run from $3.50 to $10 per acre. Terms of 
purchase, one-fifth cash and balance on long time 

have also several ranches well adapted to raising 
horses, cattle and sheep. 
detailed information. 





‘on S. TYLER, 
Real Estate and Farm Lands, 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Write for maps and more 








Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 


JAS. E. MOORE, 
‘NORTHWESTERN LANDS,: 


Drake Blicek, St. Paul 


North Dakota, South Dakota. 


The St. Paul & Sioux City Land Co., 
The Northwestern Town Lot Co., 


The splendid crops now being harvested in the Northwest will at once result in bringing in new 
settlers, and prices of good, choice wild lands will soon advance. During the next three months 
the choicest selections will be secured. 

The lands embraced in my list offer the industrious farmer his finest opportunity, while for the 
capitalist there is no safer investment for surplus funds, even if no immediate use be made of the 
soil. To persons with small savings a well selected lot in one of the thriving towns of Minnesota, Iowa 
or South Dakota will prove an absolutely safe and profitable investment. This section of the 
Northwest has entered upon a career of great prosperity and rapid development. 

An illustrated catalogue of seventy-five es, containing a list of the tracts for sale in each 
County and State, will mailed to any address on application, and prices will be quoted on any 
tract good for a limited period. 

Lands and town lots will be sold on long time with easy payments. Special inducements offered 
large investors. 


JAS. E. MOORE, Northwestern Lands, Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


MANAGER: The Prince Investment Co. 


(irves County and Northern Paci 
RAILROAD LANDS, 
at prices ranging from $2.50 to $10 per acre, 


depending on their relative location to the railroad. 


These lands are BETTER ADAPTED TO DIVERSI- 
FIED FARMING THAN THE FAMOUS RED RIVER 
VALLEY LANDS, and cost from one-tenth to 
one-fifth as much money. 


Terms one-fifth down, balance in five annual pay- 
| ments, at 7 per cent interest. For further particulars 
|} address 
| WM. GLASS, Cooperstown, Griggs Co., N. D. 

2 Ss. TRI» 
. 


4 











Wild and Improved Farms 
rO SELL OR REN1 








Management of Property « 


non-residents a specialty. 
% rd 
& cas 
%ee> “‘s 
wn, Nort 

Can secure Investors & per cent on gilt-edge security: 

Correspondence solicited 
Note Dr. bk. HW DeVaux. Sup't CHAS. E. HEIDEL, 

State Board of Health, and Sec. & Treas. 


U.S. Surgeon, is at the head 
of the Institution. 


Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 


Liquor, Opium and Tobacco Habits, also Neurasthenia. 


“* 


The only branch of the Dwight, Il/s. Institute in N. Dak. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 





Luan 


RICHARD DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia St., NEW YORK, 


IMPROVED HYDRAULIC JACKS, 


Punches, Boiler-Tube Expan’e s, 
Direct Acting Steam Hammers. 
* Communications by letter will receive prompt atten- 


Maker and Patentee of 





tion. Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins 
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PROMINENT 


, Jobbers and Manufacturers of the Northwest. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND WAGONS. 





Masr, Burorp & BuRWELL Co., St. Paul. 
BEER. 
Scuiitz BREWING Co., St. Paul. (See adv. 
BRICK. 
Wisconsin Rep PressEp Brick Co., Minneapolis. 
See adv 
BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
NORTHWESTEEN Limk Co., St. Paul. (See adv. 
Cwin City Lime AND CEMENT Co., St. Paul. 
CARRIAGES AND SADDLERY. 
J). WH. MAHLER CARRIAGE Co., St. Paul. 
Mast, Burorp & BURWELL Co., St. Paul. 
CIGARS. 
W.S. DENNI Paul. 
CLOTHING. 
H. C. BURBANK & Co., St. Paul 
COFFEES AND TEAS. 
McCormick, BEHNKE & Co, St. Paul. 
CONFECTIONERY. 
Ht. Roaca & Co., S*. Paul. 
CREAMERY. 
THe CRESCENT CREAMERY Co, St. Paul. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
\ TT BroTHERS St. Paul. 
CHAPMAN-DRaAKE Co., S;:. Paul 
DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros & CUTLER, St. Paul. (See adv 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC. 
N. W. GENERAL ELEcrrRic Co., St. Paul (Seeadv 
I REN E\ektron M’f’g Co.) St. Paul. (Seeadv. | 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 
Jobbers in 

Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 

PAUL, 


. SIBLEY St., 


SAINT 


400, 4 $, 406 1O8. 41( 


Cor. SIxTH. 


WISCONSIN 


Red Pressed Brick Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Red Front, Sewer, Vitrified, Paving, 
and Common Brick. 


Effect equal to Pressed Brick at half the cost. 


Winnipeg Hotel, Depots at Bozeman and Billings, Mont., 
High Scnoo! at Watertown, 8. Dak., Central Market at 
Minneapolis, Court House at Marshall, Minn., and many 
others. 

Address 


c.L. BROWN, Agent, 
No 11 South 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS. 


H I). MATHEWS, R. C. BROWN, J. WHARRY 
Pres. & Treas. Vice Pres. Secretary 


i THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENBRAL OFFICE: 


179 East Third St.. : - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 
1, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 





St. Pau 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 


Finca, VAN Styck, Youna & Co, St. Paul. 

LINDEKE WARNER & SCHURMEIER, St. Paul. 

MANNHEIMER Bros., St Paul. (See adv. 

W yMAN, PARTRIDGE & Co., Minneapolis. (See adv 
FUEL. 

NORTHWESTERN FvuEL Co, St. Paul. (See adv.) 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


GUITERMAN Bros., St. Paul. 
GROCERS. 
Griaacs, Cooper & Co., St. Paul. 
P. H KELLY MERCANTILE Co, St. Paul. 


SEABURY & Co, St. Paul. 


GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
GRicGs Bros., St. Paul. 


HARDWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. 


C. W. Hackett HARDWARE Co.,, St. aul. 
GALVANIZED IRON, ROOFING AND CORNICES. 

GR'FFIN & LAMBERT, St. Paul. (See adv 

St. Paut RooFinG AND CorNIcE Works, St. Paul. 
HARDWARE. 

FARWELL, OzMUN, Kirk &Co.,St Paul (S-eady) 
HARNESS. 

St. Paut HARNEss Co., St. Paul. 
HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 

LANPHER, Fincn & SKINNER, St. Pau'. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 

NICHOLS & DEAN, St. Paul. 
IRON AND STEEL. STRUCTURAL. 

Sr. Paut Founpry Co., St. Paul. (See adv. 

West SvuperioOR IRON AND STEEL Co., West 


Superior, Wis. (See adv 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural « Iron = Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED 'W STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of columns. 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Cor. Seventh and Cedar. 


Established 1859 Incorporated 1887, 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & C0., 


Wholesale + Hardware, 
Sporting Goods, Butchers’ Supplies. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS. 
JILsON & SATTERLEE, St. Paul. 





H. P. RueG & Co., St. Paul. 
MEATS. 
Twin City PACKING Co., St. Paul. (See adv.) 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
NATHAN Forp Music Co., St. Paul. 
PAPER, 
WHITE & LEONARD, St. Paul. 
PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Wricut, BARREtT & STILLWELL, St. Paul. 
PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. BLoop & Co., St. Paul (See adv.) 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
FRANKLIN MACHINE Works, S:. Paul. 
| PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
MINNESOTA TyPE Founpry, St. Paul. 
| RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 
| GEORGE FULLER, St. Paul. (See adv 
H. © McNatr, St Paul. (See adv.) 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 
GOODYEAR RuBBER Co, St. Paul. (S2e adv.) 
SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
FainBANKS, Morse & Co, St. Paul. (See adv.) 


SLATE ROOFS AND TILE FLOORS. 


MINNESOTA SLA?VE AND TILE Co., St. Paul. 
TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. 
WycKorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, St. Paul. 


VINEGAR, CIDER AND MALT BEVERAGES. 


BAkRETT & BARRETT, St. Paul. 
WINES AND LIQUORS. 
GEO. BENZ & Sons, St. Paul. 





tit NON TH-W ESTERS es 


Take this Line when You Travel. 





Through Passenger Service East of St. Paut. 

THE SHORT LINE from MINNEAPOLIS and St. PAUL 
to CaicaGo with three passenger trains daily. 

‘BADGER STATE EXPRESS” for MILWAUKEE and 
CHICAGO, ihe fastest train running between the 
TWIN CITIEs and CHICAGO 

“ATLANTIC EXPRESS” connects with morning 
trains ieaving CHICAGO east and south. 

‘NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED” for MILWAUKEE 
and CHICAGO, equipped with Pullman and Wagner 
Private Compartment Carsand Buffet Smoking Li- 
brary Coaches; really the only train, first-class in 
every respect, between the Twin Cities and CaICAGo. 

THE SHORT LINE from Ducutsa to Carcaco. Solid 
through trains known as “Chicago Special,”’ and mak- 
ing the run in less than sixteen hours. Pullman and 
Wagner Buffet Sieepers on this train. 


| Between MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, SUPERIOR and DULUTH 


213, 215, 217, 219,221 & 223 East Third eee, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ene SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Goods in the Market 
PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 








371 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
\ All Arithmeticat 
Problems 









eolved rep idly anc oh accurately by the 
Compton er 3 60 per cent 
time ande . eves ne ’ 
IS. me al st lapt t N 
Wuvyeswiss - a t f omput ation. 
office sho | have one. 





writ te ; fo r Pan phiet. 
FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicago, 


COMPTOMETER, 


| THE SHORT LINE MINNEAPOLIS and St. PAUL 


| FAST NIGHT EXPRESS, with Pullman 





fast day trains with Parior Cars, night trains with 
Pullman Palace Sleepers. 

Between MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PaAuL and ASHLAND, day 
trains with Reclining Chair Cars, night trains with 
Pullman Sleeping Cars 





Through Passenger Service West of St.Paul. 


to 
s10UX City and Omaha, with fast day train making 
through connections to KANSAS CITY. 


Buffet 
Sieepers to S1oux City, OMAGA ard Kansas CIry, 
connecting at Sioux City for Northern Nebraska, 
Black Hills and all points west. 

THE SHORT LINE between MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL 
and SIOUX FALLS, day train service, with connections 
at LAKe CRYSTAL to and from ELMORE, at HERON 
LAKE to and from PIP&STONE, at Sioux FALLS to and 
from MITCHELL. 

Between MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL and Central Dakota via 
KAsoTA, night trains with Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
ST. PAUL to TRACY 

For further information as to connection with other 
otner lines, through car service, lowest rates for tickets 
and map folder showing the entire system advertised as 

“THE NORTHWESTERN LINE,” and representing 7,951 
miles of railway, call on the se at vour station, or 
address . W. TEASDALE 

Gen’! Passenger Agt., 8ST. PAUL. 


FLOWERS. 


Flower Seeds, Roses, 
Bedding and House Plants. All the staple va- 
rieties and novelties. The oldest and largest 

greenhouses in the Northwest. Choicest flow- 
2 ers for Parties, Weddings and Funerals. 

\ MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 
(,) { Catalogue free. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN, 
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WINNIPEG’S WINSOME WINTER. 


A few days devoted to amusements in Winni- 
peg would revolutionize the ideas of some East- 
ern people with regard to the winter tempera- 
ture in Manitoba, says the Free Press of that 
city. Perhaps the prevailing impression among 
ordinary Eastern readers whose information con- 
cerning the Northwestislimited to hasty glances 
over newspaper items, is that the ‘‘forty degrees 
below zero,’ which has caught their eye, repre- 
sents the average degree of cold throughout the 
winter, or at least the common or very frequent 
experience of the citizens. Many seem to think 
of Manitoba as a country in which the people sit 
freezing around their stoves, seldom venturing 
out of doors and only doing so with great danger 
of being frost bitten. Their notions are about as 
greatly exagzerated as those of country chil- 
dren who have never seen a railway train are 
concerning the speed of the cars. 

Nothing would surprise an unsophisticated 
Eastern man more than the zest which is thrown 
into athletic sports herein the winter. The pres- 
ent season jis especially marked by activity. 
Three new curling rinks have been built, and 
the extent of the accommodation and perfection 
of the most modern conveniences are indicative 
of an enthusiasm which would not exist if the 
severity of our winter were too great for enjoy- 
ment. Then the vacated curling rinks have not 
been allowed to stand idle. Hundreds of merry 
skaters have hastened to secure the favorable 
opportunity afforded by the retirement of the 
curlers. Skating has never been so popular since 
the days when roller-skating was at the height 
of its craze. Besides these less exposed amuse- 
ments there are others which are very popular, 
notably snowshoeing and hockey. The strong 





clubs which have been formed for the enjoyment 
of the former and the zeal with which the latter 
has been practiced, give evidence that the cold 
weather does not prevent the players from hav- 
ing a good time. 

A strong point to be noticed is the popularity 
of winter amusements among ladies and chil- 
dren. Lady snowshoers have never been very 
numerous; perhaps if the snow were deeper 
ladies would find tramping more to their liking. 
That the explanation is not the severity of the 
cold is evident from the fact the ladies have 
taken great interest in tobogganing, in spite of 
the absence of hills and the declivities necessary 
to the creation of the wildest and most thrilling 
excitement of the ‘‘swish.” 

The large attendance of ladies and children at 
public gatherings, at churches and Sunday 
schools, and the number of little ones attending 
the day schools will bear comparison with the 
experience of any other city, no matter what 
may be the degree of its latitude, or the record 
of its thermometer. The appearance of the chil- 
dren when assembled in mass meetings does not 
indicate that the winter has had any unfavorable 
effect upon them. Comparatively little is heard 
of frost-bites among the little ones; and the rud- 
diness of their complexions and their eagerness 
to go out on every occasion demonstrate that the 
cold is not to them an object of dread. The 
absence of pale and sickly childrenis a matter of 
comment for visitors to schools and other juve- 
nile gatherings. 

Sleigh-riding for pleasure is perhaps less com- 
mon here than in Ontario towns, but this is 
chiefly owing, no doubt, to the lack of a large 
number of prosperous farmers settled within a 
few miles of Winnipeg, and to the small number 





of suburban places of resort. A drive to no- 
where in particular, especially when the price of 
livery rigs is taken into consideration, is not 
likely to possess any absorbing interest for the 
many whose purses are somewhat painfully con- 
tracted. Let the great question of the settle- 
ment of our vacant Jands be solved, and soon the 
streets of the city will be lively with vehicles, 
and sleigh-riding will become ore of the popular 
amusements in Winnipeg, as it isin cities of the 
older provinces. 





oe 

FRAME HOUSES FOR SHIPMENT TO IE;NGLAND. 
—An interesting experiment is shortly to be 
made by an English landlord. A British Colum- 
architect orders to prepare 
plans for lightly constructed houses, such as are 
built in this country, and within the next thirty 
days a ship will carry the material for half a 
dozen frame houses to England, to be erected for 
the workmen on a large estate. The houses are 
to be shingled, too, with red cedar shingles in- 
stead of thatch. The result will be watched with 
interest by the lumbermen of the Pacific Coast. 
There is no reason why [-ngland should not build 
wooden houses. The climate of the 
Northwest is like that of England, and 
wooden houses are preferred to brick and stone. 
Lumber is cheaper than stone or brick, even if 
freights and insurance are high, and when this 
idea takes root among the middleclasses of Great 
Britain, we may look for an immense trade from 


John Bull. At present the imports of timber and 
lumber into Great Britain amounts to over $75,- 
000,000 per year, of which less than $200,000 
worth comes from the Pacific Coast. Should the 
wooden house idea take—and there is no reason 
why it shouldn’t—there will be enovgh work for 
all the cargo mills on the coast to supply the de- 
mand.— Puget Sound Lumberman. 


bia has received 


Pacific 
here 





NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC 60, 


Nos. 403, 405, 407 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all Products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 
General Electric Co., and Edison Electric Co. 


Dealers in all kinds of Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, 
and Uontractors for all classes of ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 


Branches: Portland,Ore.; Helena, Mont. 


THE PIONEER LOW SPEED HIGH GRADE MACHINES. 


Perret e Electric e Motors, 


All Sizes for all Purposes. 


Thousands now in Use. 


Perret Electric Light System. 


Complete Apparatus for Isolated Plants. 


THE ELEKTRON MANUFACTURING CO, 


Springfield, Mass. 


F. J. RENZ, Agent, 





New York Office, 89 Liberty St. 


- 360 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL 
LINES | 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 





|F YOU ARE GOING TO 


Tae WORLDS FAIR 


Be sure and ask for your tickets via the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. ‘‘Albert Lea 








RAILROAD CO. 


LESSEE Route,’’ the only line which will place 


you within six blocks of the World’s Fair 
Grounds. Connections made at Engle- 











LEAVENWORTH, OMAHA, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
and to LINCOLN, Neb., TOPEKA, DENVER, etc. 


tL wor 


OFFICIAL. wood, thus avoiding long and tiresome 
. ; rides from the city. Two magnificent 
he pu hi trains run from St. Paul and Minneap- 
nang" ; S olis, passing through the heart of lowa, 
Ke M o I ft ho ; t and in close proximity to the U.S. Arsenal 
Cars and Coaches of the latest design. [ts Dining Car at Rock Island and a grand view of the 
siocelidlgy seb capita agit Rigger ce Pith” Si tmeemetes, “A Lower Mississippi River. DON’T pay 
wey pane Pal ay sie Bing Heep races 5 the same price and put up with inferior 
oth Pullman Vestibul tir iss. and Pullman | service. 
Pou P theut — 
Pur phlet Ving for i ‘ tuined Tree he: ©) 
upon apy it to your nearest t et agent, or JAS —_P o, 
(. POND. Gene SSE ‘ i l tA 1.4 it T — 
rT: , ‘ 
Sr. Louis Is the Finest Train to 
the South.— 
AND PEORIA pe se 
MARLIN —— 
This is a solid train to St. Louis, 
P ex making the run in 22 hours, and is the 
ONLY DINING CAR ROUTE. 
ING | FLES Direct Line to Missouri River Gateways, i 
pfA KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, ” ess 
ide in all ind . Lightest 


Connections in Union Depots, both at Chicago and St. Louis, 


FREE CHAIR CARS Inquire for rates, etc., of your neares* 
_ Ticket Agent, or write 


TO CHICAGO. | C. M. PRATT, c.t.4P.a., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 


NEw HaAven, Conn., U. 8. A. 


W.H. TRUESDALE, 


RECEIVER 


COLFAX, Washington, 


Is the county seat and geographical, commercial, social and political center of 
WHITMAN COUNTY, 
which comprises nearly all of the celebrated ‘‘PALOUSE COUNTRY.” 


WHITMAN COUNTY contains more good Farming Lands, more Schools, more Churches, more Mills, 
more Banks, more Newspapers, more good Towns, and more miles of paying Railroads, and EXPORTS A 
GREATER QUANTITY AND VARIETY OF PRODUCTS THAN ANY COUNTY IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 


This County now produces yearly SEVEN MILLION BUSHELS OF CEREALS, (most of which is exported) 
besides great quantities of Hay, Fruits and Vegetables, for which Spokane and the cities of Puget Sound and the 
mines of Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho furnish good markets, 


COLFAX has a magnificent Court House, costing $150,000; three public school buildings--one just completed at a 
cost of $30,000; also Colfax College with a competent academic corps of instructors; seven churches; three banks,with 
aggregate average statements of cash resources of $1,200,000; one daily and three weekly newspapers, two foundries 
and machine shops, two flouring mills, two saw mills, several large general merehandise stores, three drug stores, two 
exclusive hardware stores, etc., etc. Colfax sells more agricultural implements than any retail town in America. 





Electric Lights (arc and incandescent systems), water works, sewerage, fire department, paved streets, good side- 
walks, etc., etc. A large new three-story brick hotel now being constructed. A Catholic Sisters of Charity hospital 
has been located here. 


Colfax is the LITTLE GIANT CITY of the Northwest. 


Its citizens are prosperous and liberal and will welcome men of energy and means who are seeking a 
favorable ‘eld for legitimate enterprises, or a home in a peaceful and thriving new community. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ) 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
BANK OF COLFAX, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, COLFAX, WASH. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


J. H. BELLINGER, ACTOR & BROWN, J 
\ HARRY CORNWELL, or THE MAYOR, 
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Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


For sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. ‘These lands are located along the line in the States 
traversed vy the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows : 


In Minnesota, - - 


In North Dakota, - - “ 6,700,000 Acres | 
In Montana, - - . “ 17,600,000 Acres | 
In Northern Idaho, - . * 1,750,000 Acres 


In Washington and Oregon, - - 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


37,000,000 Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for saie by the Northern Pacific RK, R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is stilla large amount of Government land lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption, and Tree Cuiture Laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 


Agricultural land of the 20mpany east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 peracre. Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at parin payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at time of 
purchase, and the baiance in five equai annual payments in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of agricultural jand3).1 Nortn Dakota west of the Missouri Kiver, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1 25 to $2.50 peracre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per acre 
for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 peracre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-itth cash. At end of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of principal 
and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual se'tlers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal anni al payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the interest only is required to bv paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


For Prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to WM, WAUGH, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho, and Oregon, Western Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS { Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL ANI 


GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montaua, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, soil. climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government iands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. T’ne publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad Janda, rates of fare for scttier®. and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred to are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAXOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, aud the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupiec and —— Governoment lands, the sold and unsold raiiroad lands, with descriptive matter relat 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
and occupied Government lands, the soid and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral! districts, 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agricultural sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRICTS IN MINNESOTA. 
1 Ae writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
to them also. 
WRITE FOR PUBLIC ATIONS ..They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
2 ‘ AW.""MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 


and the Northern Pacific country, address 
P. B. GROAT, CHAS. B. LAMBORN,| 
Land Commissioner, 


General Emigration Agent, 


or 


8ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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FULL VALUE, 


Irate Customer: ‘See here, Isaacs, you said 
this was a fifteen dollar coat when you sold it to 
me for three dollars.” 

Isaacs: ‘*Yah, dat ish so.”’ 

Irate Customer: ‘Well, when I took it home I 
found it full of moths.’ 
“Vell?” 

Irate Customer: ‘Il want my money back.” 

Isaacs: ‘*Vants your monish Mine 
Got! What you expects in a three dollar coat— 
humming-beirds?” 


‘Isaacs 


back? 


ASK THE BULL. 


‘Some of you,” said a political orator, ‘‘remind 


| me of Johnny Bizirn, who undertook to break 


the yearling bull, and to make sure he did not get 


| away, tied the rope around his waist. The break- 


Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres | 


ing process angered the yearling and he split a 
crack in the atmosphere towards the swamp. 
John only hit the ground in the high places. In 
their mad career they passed a neighbor, who 
yelled to John: 

‘*Where are you going?” 

‘*)——d if I know,” he replied, as he sailed 
through the air, ‘‘ask the bull.” 


HE KICKED HIMSELF TO DEATH. 
The Indians had worried him; the Japanese 
had buried him; the Southern mule had curried 


him, but under this he thrived. 

The cannibals had pickled him, had bound him 
and had tickled him; a silver man had nickeled 
him, and yet he still survived. 

A tariff crank had heated him; a 
man had treated him, and poker hed depleted 
him and swept away his pile. 

A cyclone swift had tilted him; a Boston girl 
had wilted him, a Hartford girl had jilted him 
yet only made him smile. 

But when one night he marched within a 
nightshirt that was arched within because it was 
so starched within, he tried to catch his breath. 

But when he rolled around in it, his curses 
made no sound in it. Next day the man was 
found in it. He'd kicked himself to death.-- 
Clothier and Furnisher. 


Brooklyn 


COULDN'T FLUMMUX THAT WAITER. 

The young man from the country took his 
green necktie and his best girl into a restaurant, 
and like some young men when the girls are 
around he was disposed to be facetious at the 
waiter’s expense. 


‘“*Wauiter,’’ ne said, ‘‘bring me a broiled ele- 
phant.” 

‘*Yassir,”’ replied the waiter, perfectly un- 
moved. 

‘*And, waiter, bring it on toast.” 

“VYassir.” 


Then he stood there like a statue for a minute. 

‘*Well,” said the young man, “are you going 
to bring it?” 

“Yassir.” 

‘*Why don’t you, then.” 

“Orders is, sir, dat we has to git pay in ad- 
vance for elephants, sir. Elephants on toast, sir, 
am $18,000.25; ef you take it without toast, sir, it 
am only $18,000, sir.” 

The waiter never smiled, but the girl did, and 
the young man climbed down.— Detroit Herald. 
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“Spokane, the Beautiful,” 


Is to-day the most prosperous young city on the Pacific 
Coast. It has grown to 32,000 population in fourteen 
years. Agriculturally it has no equal in cities of this size 
on the Pacific Coast, or in the United States. The 
climate is unequaled, Its death rate is the lowest in the 
United States. 
Its tributary country last year produced $27,000,c00 


It has no rival city within 400 miles. 


worth of gold, silver, lead, wheat, oats and barley. It 
It has just 
given a tree right-of-way worth $500,000 to the Great 


has the best water-power on the continent. 


Northern Railway. It has now three transcontinental rail- 
roads and connection with a fourth—eight railroads alto- 
gether. Three hundred miles of railroad are now under 
construction In its immediate vicinity, giving employment 
to 5,000 men. It is the center of unparalleled activity, 
mining, farming and general development. It is the best 
place in the United States for men of moderate means. 


If you want the richest farming land in the country, or 


A. M. CANNON, Banker ; 
ALICE HOUGHTON & CO., Real Estate Agts.; 
ALONZO M. MURPHEY & CO., Bankers; 


want to go into manufacturing, or mining, or gardening, 
or dairying, or if you want to loan money or make gen- 
eral investments, come to Spokane. The East is flooded 
with advertisements of ambitious young cities west of 
the Rocky Mountains that are without surrounding 
resources. 

Investigate before you act. Do not waste your money 
on worthless town lots. Learn the exact facts by corre- 
spondence or personal observation. The best way is to 
It will 
pay you to do so, for here you will find a new and 


wonderful world. 


make a visit to this country and see for yourself. 


Stop at Spokane. Nothing would please us so well 
as to have our friends in the East come out and see this 
beautiful city and its surrounding country. You can 
reach Spokane by the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, or Canadian Pacific. 


For more detailed information, address: 


CLOUGH & GRAVES, Real Estate Agents; 
H. L. MOODY & BRO., Real Estate Agts.; 
NORTHWEST MINING & AGRICULTURAL CO., 


or, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Spokane, Wash. 
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Telegraph Instruments, 
Wire, Battery, Line Supplies, Tools. 


We are also Manufacturers of Electric Light Apparatus, both Incandescent and Arc. 
Patterson Cable, and other Electrical Supplies. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 227 to 275 South Clinton St. 


Catalogues sent on application. 








ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. 
Arey tse THE RooKEry, CHICAGO. 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, New York. 
ROBERT W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. © 
Joun J.CONE, Enginee rof Tests; A.W. FIERO, Insp 
Wo. P.GRONAU, C. E.; D. W. MCNAUGHER, C. E. 





The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PrrTsBURG 


M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. pup. Troy Steel and Tron Co. 
'g Engin’r: G.W.G. Ferris, C. E.; 
Northwestern Agents for Rie hle Bros. Testing Machines. 


JAMESC. 


No. 328 Chestnut 


HALLSTED.C. E.; 











MURPHY’S TRANSPARENT WOOD FINISH 


FOR FINISHING 


Hard Wood Interiors, Exteriors and Floors. 


Designate in your Plans and Specifications. 


SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 


NEWARK, BOSTON, 


CLEVELAND, 


ST. LOUIS, 





CHICAGO. 


UNITED STATES METALLIC PACKING. 


Perfected Packing for Locomotives in use on over 300 roads. 


435 North Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





eae — en fe pe mc 


Chicago, 


The Only Illustrated Weekly in the World’s 
Fair City. 
One Issue each Month, a World’s Fair Number. 


The Structural Features of the Exposition are elaborately 
illustrated in Nos. 1 to 4 of the Exposition Series. 


The Sculptured Features are shown in detail in No.5 


Foreign and State Buildings and Exhibits are illustrated 


in Number 6. 

The Superb Electric Fountain is the principal feature 
illustrated in Number 7, among the many engrav- 
ing, s being a fine double page view from a painting 
by T. Dark Walker. 


The Architecture and Mural Decorations will be shown in 
Number &, with descriptions by Mr. Kurtz. 


The Departments according to their official classification will | 


be fully illustrated and described in their order in 
the Monthly Series. 

The intermediate weekly issues will eateee every 
phase of life at the Exposition, and in addition main- 
tain the high standard which THE GRAPHIC has at- 
tained as a high illustrated weekly of general scope. 

_ (One Year, $4.00. 
SUBSCRIPTION 
{ Single Copies, 10 cents. 

For the most comprabe nsive and attractive illus- 
trated work on the World’s Fair to date, see the 
EXPosiITiIon GRAPHIC No. 3, just issued. Ask your 
news dealer for it. Price, 50 cents. 


Newsdealers and postmasters receive subscriptions, 
or address, 
THE GRAPHIC CO., 
Publishers, 
Chicago. 





Saves first cost in less than two years, 


-3 BUY THE ©O- 


LIGHT RUNNING 





THE BEST IS THE 


for our prize game, 


CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 


**Blind Luck,”’ and 


win a New Home Sewing Machine. 





The New Home Sewing Machine ” 


ORANCE, oye 
246 28 UNION 50 ASE NS 


CHICAGS ah ATLANTA 
iLL. “poston 1 


x ous® FOR SALE BY. 
W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., 


ot an 
eanae 


St. PAUL, MINN. 





NEW YORE: Cor. Thames and Greenwich Sts. 


GALBNA olL WORKS, LIMITED, 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
jo hen boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 

ef 

The a adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cants by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 

try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oils are in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway m Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business, a well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
of charge. 

Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branc 


h Office 
Pheonix Building, iss Jackson 8t. 


IMPOR?PANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of perm 
of team Chest by fatty acids. 


“+ .xelusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 
Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 


Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS $ 60., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Works of every 
description. 





WESTERN BANE NOTE CoO., 


New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, 


or BONDS, 
ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS a 
and General Stationery. (®” Securities engraved by thie 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 








sa nn 
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ry The New | 


Nathan Injector | 











rer FOR LOCOMOTIVES. | 
’ 7 | te Watch 
“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators | 
Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. this space 
Steam Fire Extinguishers aiiadeieaaae 
FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 
Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 
— NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0., 
— 92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. | — 
PARKER RUSSELL 
| Mining and Manufacturing Co., 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 7 sug, sgn 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts, CLEVELAND, O. 


Sligo Rolling Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO. Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Trot 


SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron WILLIAM C. BAKER. 





“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Tron 
railroads in the United States Successor to 


war hifed I lled 
CROWN” Stay, Bolt and Bar Iron, “TYRONE” brand | THE BAKER HEATER CO., 


f Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON 143 Liberty St., New York. 


rsypecialty, 
/ / Inventor and Manufacturer of 
Hlomogeneous Boiler Plat ind Soft Sheet Steel 


Roiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by | &ll Baker Car Heaters--- 
machinery Send for Price Lin THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, 
is > Sec ANE. Restnuaisee Agee 25-228 Endicott Building, St. Pavt, Mrxn. THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER, 
THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER. 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, 
GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, 
THE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. 


THE BARNEY & SMITH CAR COMPANY,|. 
Established 1849. CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 








Car ATheels and all Kinds oft Castings. Importers and Manufacturers of 
ROLLING STOCK FOR RAILROADS. Blue Process Paper 
Ay = . : toes i Y : y o ds be Prea DAYTON, O. - & 213 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


~~ | MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
THE JANNEY COUPLER |? stout" erica” 


Send for our petmee, It will give you valuable inform- 
ation on the subject of varnish. 


For Freignt Cars, 
aie pi itl Tenders csc aginst 
|TEFIRS BRIcCcE, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
Cupola Blocks, Tank Furnace Blocks, Locomotive 





THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, | issih usin dae, Conta eats 
- Porter & Co ,(W. Va); Montezuma Fire Brick Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 79 Dearborn St., Unity Building, CHICAGO. 
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Ih use on over 20,000 miles of track inthe U.S. 





J. H. STERNBERGH & SON., 
Reading, Pa., 


KANSAS CITY BOLT & NUT CO., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Manufacture Every Variety of 


Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
Rivets, Bar Iron, etc., 


INCLUDING OUR 


Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt and Ideal 
Recessed Nut. 


Represented by 


FRANCIS T.WES' 








CuHas. A. OTIs, 





PATENT 


“IDEAL” 


RECESSED NUT. 


450 The Rookery, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tos. Jopiina, J. K. Bote, Managing Directors. 


The OTIS SLE, Co., Limited, 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 





Manufaoturers of 


Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Porgings 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


BRAINE iD, MINN. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


ALBINA, ORE. 
AMERICAN FOUNDRY CO., 
TACOMA, WASH. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


CONGDON BRAKE SHOE COMPANY, 


5hoth & WALLACE STS... CHICAGO. 


BRAKE SHOES. 





Licensed by the CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 


PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


F. E, RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 





MERCHANT IRON. 


Fe OCOMO. LLY. VE AXL. 





—— a cings 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 


with Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 


Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





SIOUX CITY ENGINE WORKS 











120 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 


Freight Coupler. 





Vestibule. 


The Rookery, 
CHICAGO. 


Austin St., 
BUFFALO. 


Complete 
Works: SIOUX CITY, IA. 


Builders of High Grade 


Corliss Engines, 
Giddings’ Autematics. 


Simple, Compound, Condensing, 


Plants Furnished. 


BRANCH OFFICE 


48S. Canal Street, CHICAGO, 


Passenger Coupler. 
Continuous Platform. 


Commercial Bld’g, 
ST. LOUIS. 








How TO ABBREVIATE WASHINGTON.—Wyn. is 
getting to be the abbreviation for the State of 
Washington. We cannot see any objection to it 
as we have Pa. for Pennsylvania, Vt. for Ver- 
mont and so on through all the States. It is cer- 
tainly much handier than Wash., and there is 
no likelihood of its being confounded with that 
of any other State. Wn., will bea 
£0. — Ellenshu rgh Localizer. 


we believe, 


ROSES IN THE SNOW.—A strange picture in- 
deed was presented to the editor of the Sedro 
Press on a recent morning. The storm of the 
previous day had precipitated about six inches of 
snow on the ground, and shrubbery was bent un- 
der the weight of the snow. Yet in Mrs. George 
W. Hopp’s garden were roses in full bloom, 
while the bushes on which they grew were bent 
nearly to the ground. The picture was as beauti- 
ful as it was novel, and the strange contrast of 
the beautiful and delicately tinted rose, made 
doubly beautiful by the snow-white background, 
was a picture that would for the 
artist’s soul. 


make food 


THE CANDLE F'IsH.—The candle fish found on 
the Pacific Coast northward from Vancouver Is- 
land is known technically as Thaleictys Pacificus. 
It is of the salmonids family, strictly a sea fish 
approaching the coast to spawn, but never enter- 
ing the rivers. The Indians of Vancouver Island 
and vicinity use the fish for both food and light. 
It is the fattest or most oleaginous of all fishes, 
and, it is said, of all animals. It is impossible to 
either boil or fry it, for the moment it is sub- 
jected to heat it turns to oil. The Indians, who 
use the fish for food, take them and, without 
cleaning them, run a skewer through the eyes 
and suspend them in the thick smoke that arises 
from the wood fires. The fish acquire the flavor 
of the wood and the smoke helps to preserve 
them. When the Indians want to make a meal of 
the fish they heat them, reduce them to oil and 
drink it. 





FROM MONTANA TO NEW ORLEANS IN A 
CANOE.—R. C. Hite,who started for New Orleans 
by water from Bozeman several months ago, has 
now reached the Gulf of Mexico in his boat, says 
the Bozeman Chronicle. In a letter to James 
‘isher, of that city, he says: ‘‘I arrived here 
the Ist inst. pretty well fagged out. The tide sets 
back here for 150 miles, so there is very little 
current and it was hard rowing all the way, with 
contrary winds most of the time and very warm 
weather. It is just like June at Bozeman, ex- 
cept there are more mosquitoes here. I bave not 
been up to New Orleans yet. I am tied up seven 
miles above the town. Couldn't get closer on ac- 
count of wharfage. However, the street cars run 
here and I can go to town for five cents. I don’t 
know now what I shall do or where I shall spend 
the winter. I don’t feelas if I wanted to go out 
onthe gulf, but if I can find a small lake or bay 
I shall either go there and live in the boat or 
house it and live in the city. I have nothing in 
particular to say about the trip just now. Some- 
times it was very pleasant, at other times it was 
not so cussed fine as it might have been. I was 
more interested in studying human nature than 
anything else. I found people of different habits 
and customs in almost every town. Omaha takes 
the cake for sharks. This country has too many 
negroes to suit me.” 
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ANDREWS’ “FOLDING” BED. 


Mattress can not sag and does not fold. 
BEST MADE. 


[my Opera Chairs, Office Desks, etc 


A. H. ANDREWS & €0., 
215 Wabash Av., 
CHICAGO. 


UTs 


MANZ & CO., 
Engravers, 
37 Chicago. 


ST., 
Wood Engraving, for Machinery, ete. 
from Prints, Pen and Ink Drawings, etc. 


Direct reproduction of Photograph, Wash 
rawing, etched in copper and zine. 


for Maps, Plats, Diagrams. 
Transfers for Lithographers, on 
DESIGNING. 








183, 185, 


MONROE 


Zine Etching, 


Half-Tone 
Process, 
Wax Engraving, 


Photo Lithography 
pauper or stone. 


RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY 


“> CURED fav 


PAY. 


a Financial Reference: 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
We refer you to 
2,500 patients. 


tio Operation. No Detention from Business. 


Written guarantee to absolutely Cure all kinds 
of a4 ture of either sex without use of knife or 
syringe, no matter of howlong standing. Ex: ami- 
amtiow Free. (2@°Send for Circular. 


THE O. E. MILLER CO. 
Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Blidge. 
MINNEAPOLIS, paInen. 


“The Keeley Institute,” 


BUTTE, MONT., 


ete 
Script or 










For the cure of LIQUOR, OPIUM, MORPTHINF, 
CHLORAL, COCAINE, CIGARETTE and TOBACCO 
habits and NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Treatment identical with that given at Dwight, Ills 

te Beware of fradule nt imitators using the mame of 

Bi-Chloride of Gold!” and similar titles. Many such 

are now operating in the Northwest. For full infor- 
mation call at the Institute or address 

“THE KEELEY INSTITUTE,”” , 

Alaska and Quartz Sts., Butte, Mont. 


D O G S of Every Description: 


Newfor Mastiffs, St 
sull, Fox and otch 
Spaniels, Ben Foxhounds, 
ilso Ferrets, Maltese Cats, pet an 
poultry 


Send star 


Grey hounds, 
Terriers, Collies, Pugs 
Setters and Pointers 

imals, fancy pig 


indlands, Bernards, 


Skye se 


eons, 


r price list. 
ROESCH, 


TAILORING CO 


St. Paul’s Leading 
Low-Priced Tailors. 


p fe 


HERMAN 


Live foxes wanted. 
21K) Market St., St. Louis. 











+ 








E.3 


We send samples and rules for self-measurement upon 
application. rite us and save your money. Our $6.00 
Pants beat ALL 











JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CoO. 
Celebrated Export Beers. 
Pilsener, Extra Stout, Extra Pale and Porter. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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North Dakota Farm Lands. 


We have for sale 400,000 acres of the most desirable FARM LANDS in North Dakota, 
consisting chiefly of excellent WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS. 


The bulk of our lands are in BARNES COUNTY, and range in price from $4 to $10 per acre. 


We have several thousand acres of beautiful pasture, 


which for HORSES, CATTLE or SHEEP cannot be excelled, and can be bought for five dollars per acre. 


THE SHEEP business has become an important industry in this county within the past two years and has yielded enormous profits. 


We have 


some fine pieces of land that are specially adapted to sheep raising, which can be bought for FOUR DOLLARS PER ACRE. 
We negotiate and guarantee Loans which will net 8 per cent to investor; pay taxes and make investments for 


CLARKE & BARCLAY, Valley City,N.D. 


non-residents. 


References: First National Bank, Valley City, N. D.; 


FINE FARM LANDS. 


Cheap and good lands for farming and 
stock raising, near railroads, schools and 





nothing will pay better. We have thous- 
ands of acres of the very best lands in 





low prices and on long credits. 


~~ SSP EOCLAL OF FEah.«<«< 


We have an eighty acre tract immediately be valuable for platting. 
adjoining a station and townsite on the new Soo he 
road in Stutsman County, North Dakota, which We offer an entire section of 640 acres, only 
we will sell for cash for $7 an acre. There will half a mile from this same station, at $5 an acre. 
be a good town here and the land will soon This is a great bargain. 


ADDRESS, 
B. 8. RUSSELL, General Agent MINNESOTA & DAKOTA LAND AND INVESTMENT CO., 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 
Or, the Company’s Main Office, MANNHEIMER BLOCK, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 


JAS. E. MOORE, 
‘NORTHWESTERN LANDS; 


Drake Block, St. Paul 


The St. Paul & Sioux City Land Co., 
The Northwestern Town Lot Co, 


The splendid crops now being harvested in the Northwest will at once result in bringing in new 
settlers, and prices of good, choice wild lands will soon advance. During the next three months 
the choicest selections will be secured. 

The lands embraced in my list offer the industrious farmer his finest opportunity, while for the 
capitalist there is no safer investment for surplus funds, even if no immediate use be made of the 
soil. To persons with small savings a well selected lot in one of the thriving towns of Minnesota, Iowa 
or South Dakota will prove an absolutely safe and profitable investment. This section of the 
Northwest has entered upon a career of great prosperity and rapid development. 

An illustrated catalogue of seventy-five es, containing a list of the tracts for sale in each 
County and State, will mailed to any address on application, and prices will be quoted on any 
tract good for a limited period. 

Lands and town lots will be sold on long time with easy payments. Special inducements offered 
large investors. 


JAS. E. MOORE, Northwestern Lands, Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


MANAGER: The Prince Investment Co. 





towns. Good as Illinois,Ohio or Indiana, | 


and costs only ten per cent as much. Get | 
| VALLEY LANDS, and cost from one-tenth to 


Farms for your boys. As an investment | oi"ffth as much money. 


North Dakota which we are offering at | 





S. M. Swenson & Sons, New York; Grandin Bros., Bankers, Tidioute, Pa. 


' r Y ' ‘ \ i ), r | ’ 
(rive County and Northern Pact 
RAILROAD LANDS, 
at prices ranging from $2.50 to $10 per acre, 


depending on their relative location to the railroad. 


These lands are BETTER ADAPTED TO DIVERSI- 
FIED FARMING THAN THE FAMOUS RED RIVER 


Terms one-fifth down, balance in five annual pay 
ments, at 7 per cent interest. For further particulars 
uddress 


WM. GLASS, Cooperstown, Griggs Co., N. D. 





Wild and Improved Farms 
TO SELL OR RENT. 











Management of Property ¢« 





non-residents a specialty. 







t > 
°wn, Nort™ 


Can secure Investors 8 per cent on gilt-edge security: 


Correspondence solicited 


Nore Dr. FF. H. DeVaux,. Sup't CHAS. E. HEIDEL, 
State Board of Health, and Sec. & Treas 
U.S. Surgeon, is at the head 
Of the Institution. 


Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 


Liquor, Opium and Tobacco Habits, also Neurasthenia. 


** 


The only branch of the Dwight, I/ls. Institute in N. Dak. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 





poeeaaes H. STANLEY, 


] Lands and Loans, 
STEELE, KIDDER Co., NORTH DAKOTA. 
T have 12,000 acres of land in Kidder and Logan 


counties that run from $3.50 to $10 per acre. Terms of 
purchase, one-fifth cash and balance on long time 

I have also several ranches well adapted to raising 
horses, cattle and sheep. Write for maps and mor 
detailed information. 





ar S. TYLER, 
Real Estate and Farm Lands, 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA. 

















Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


For sale at LOW KATES and on EASY TERMS. ‘These lands are located along the line in the States 


traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows : 


In Minnesota, - . Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 

In North Dakota, - . 6,700,000 Acres 

In Montana, - - - ee 17,600,000 Acres | 

In Northern Idaho, - - “ 1,750,000 Acres | 

In Washington and Oregon, - - 9,750,000 Acres | 
AGGREGATING OVER 


37, OCOVDO,O0CO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 
FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 


For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 

In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for saie by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is stilla large amount of Government land lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption, and Tree Culture Laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 


_ Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre. Gruzing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at parin payment. Waoen laods are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at time of 
purchase, and the Haiance in five eguai annual payments in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of agricultural! janda)a North Dakota west of the Missouri River, ranges chiefly from 83 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1 25 to $2.50 peracre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per acre 
for agricultural land, and fom $1.25 to $2.50 peracre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-titth cash. At end of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of principai 
and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at7 per cent. per annum. 


On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual se'tlers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, | 


North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washingtou and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal anni al payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settie on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


For Prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to WM, WAUGI, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho, and O-egon, Western Land District of the | 


 GALRNA OIL WORKS, LIMITED, — 


Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’i Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS 1 Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS bow open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montaua, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government iands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. ‘Tne publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of raiiroad Jands, rates of fare for settlers. and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred tc are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government iands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, aud the railroad lapis for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 


descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- | 


cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupied and occupied Goveroment lands, the sold and unsold ratiroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
and occupied Government lands, the soid and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts, 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agricultural sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 
‘ 1 em writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
Oo them &aiso. 
WRITE FOR PUBI IC {TIONS ...They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
. " 0." MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Norihern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, or 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





For Rent: 


The Hotel “SPOFFORD,” 


Red Lodge, Mont. 


An elegant three-story brick. just finished, will le 
leased to the right party fora term of years 
ontains thirty-five large leeping rooms, @ spa 
cious dining room, bar, billiard room, barber shop and 
several parlors— nota dark roon the house steur 
heat. electric lights all and fire alarm = syster 
throughout, perfect) plumbing and sewerage. Fine 
‘orner room suitable for drug store, bank or small 


Only hotel in town of 1,500 people; present terminu 
sion Northern Pacific Railroad 
distributing point for Northern Wyoming; growing 
rapidly. 

or terms, picture of building or further informa- 
Lion, Write 


THE ROCKY FORK TOWN & ELECTRIC CO. (Owners) 
Red Lodge, Montana. 


< 


45 BUY THE ©- 


LiGHT RUNNING 







4 DURABL cr, 
WOOD WORK. SATS 
2 BEST: ~~ 


ATTACHMENTS. 


THE EST 1S THE CHENPES. 


for our prize game, “* Blind Luck,”’ and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. 


‘)_» MANAGE, 








ce 

“ ry, G) 28 UNION SQUARE, NY. per ANCiS 
ERICAG = 1$5- ATL of cg 
S nee AG” CALC 
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rious FOR SALE BY = *tsas.te* 
W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St, Sr. PaAuL, MINN. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Culd test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
oe boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 

efects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard ratlway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business, a well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
of charge. 

We also furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
Phonix Building, 138 Jackson St. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE) BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 











AN IRRIGATED PRUNE ORCHARD IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 621% feet. It covers 8c,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. ihe water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
* number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 
Productions __This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
* apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfais the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 


H 1 All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture. on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 


and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 


A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough." soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
; ; M _ Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. Heapplies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrigation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of the Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply of 
water for all crops. Prices range from $45 to $65 an acre. Oue-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE FALLS AND FACTORIES, SPOKANE. —(Cupyright by L. C. Dillman. 











SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


L. C. DILLMAN 


Handles the largest and finest por- 
tion of the business and residence 
property in the city of Spokane, com- 
prising the following additions, lying 
within 2,000 feet of the Post Office, 
with all equipments, graded streets, 
electric railways, electric lights, water, 
etc, : 


The First Addition to the Fourth 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The First Addition to the Third 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The Second Addition to the Third 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The best improved residence prop- 
erty: 
Cliff Park Addition, 
Sinto’s Addition, 
Ross Park, 


and the choicest residence property in 
any part of the city, as well as all the 
Town Sites on the line of the Great 
Northern Railway between Kalispell, 
Montana, and the Pacific Coast. 


The Great Northern Railway runs 
through the agricultural as well as the 
mineral sections of Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, affording ample opportunity 
for thorough investigation as to the re- 
sources and unquestionable growth of the 


following towns located along the line: 


Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho, destined to be the 
largest city in the Pan-handle of Idaho, and the 
supply point for the upper and lower Kootenai 
mining country; 

Newport, Wash., located in the Metaline min- 
ing district, and the head of navigation on the 
Pend d’Oreille River, with magnificent water- 

wer, in a lumber district unequalled in the 

orthwest. 

Whitney, Wash., located in the Big Bend farm- 
ing district, in Lincoln County, producing 5,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat alone; and a city on the 
Columbia River on the eastern slope of the 
Cascade Mountains. 

Rock Island, Wash., located on the Columbia 
River at the crossing of the Great Northern R. R. 
in Douglas County, the foot of Badger Mountain 
wheat belt, the foot of navigation and the outlet 
for the Okanogan mining district. One of the 
best water-powers on the Columbia River, which 
will be given away for manufacturing purposes. 

L. C. DILLMAN, 
Rookery Building, Spokane, Wash. 
Or, NORTHERN LAND COMPANY, 

Germania Life Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Correspondence solicited and information freely given. 
Special attention given to Eastern inquiries. 








